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ECKART THE TRUSTY. 
[FROM GOETHE. | 

“How dark it is growing—I wish we were back! 
They are coming, they're here, the hobgoblins, alack! 

The band of the Sorceress Sisters! 
See, see, where they come! If they light on us here, 
They'll be certain to drink every drop of the beer 

It has cost us such trouble to fetch here.” 


So saying, the children push on in affright, 

When up from the heath starts a grizzly old wight. 
“Stop, stop, child!—my children, be quiet! 

They are thirsty and hot, for they come from the chase, 

Let them drink what they like without squall or grimace, 
And the Grewsome Ones they will be gracious."’ 


And up come the goblins that moment, and they 

Look ghostlike and grewsome, and ghastly and gray, 
Yet they revel and riot it roundly. 

The beer it has vanish'd, the pitchers are bare, 

Then whooping and hooting away throngh the air, 
O'er hill and dale clatter the Weird Ones. 


Off homeward, all quaking, the children they hicd, 
And the kindly old graybeard troops on by their side. 
“Do not weep so and whimper, my darlings.” 
“They'll scold us and beat us for this." ‘Never fear, 
All yet will go famously well with the beer, 
If you'll only be mum as young mice, dears. 


“Mind you follow my bidding, and surely you may, 
I am he who delights with small children to play: 
You know me—Old FEckart the Trusty. 
Of that wonderful wight you've heard many a lay, 
But never had proof what he is till to-day: 
Now you hold in your hands a most rare one.” 


Arrived at their home, each small child, with a face 
Of terror, his pitcher sets down in its place, 
And waits to be beaten and scolded. 
When the old folks they sip: ‘* Oh, what excellent beer!" 
Three, four times they take a strong pull at the cheer, 
Yet still do the pitchers brim over. 


The miracle lasted that night and next day; 
And if you should ask, as you very well may, 
What became, in the end, of the pitchers? 
The little mice titter, enjoying the joke, 
But at length, Sirs, they stammer'd and stutter'd and 
spoke, 
And the pitchers immediately dried up! 


And, children, if e’er, looking kindly and true, 
An old man, or father, or master teach you, 

Give heed, and do all that he bids you. 
Thongh to bridle your tongues it may cost you some pain, 
Yet to chatter is bad, to be silent is gain, 

‘ And it makes the beer brim in the pitchers! 
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THE WHALE FOUND NEAR 
FLUSHING, L. I. 


Earvy on Wednesday morning, August 10, two 
fishermen, near Willet’s Point, on the north shore 
of Long Island, wandering down to the beach, were 
astonished at seeing a fish of extraordinary size 
fast between two rocks which the receding tide had 
left dry, and faintly floundering with its tail and 
fins. ‘The prize proved to be a whale of the Razor- 
back species, especially interesting to naturalists 
because its kind are never taken by whalemen, and 
but few opportunities occur, therefore, of examin- 
ing it; and of interest to the general observer be- 
cause it belongs to that branch of the whale family 
which is, on all hands, proved to be the largest, 
the mightiest, and the only one which has hither- 
to successfully baffled the ingenuity and bravery 
of man exerted for its capture. Dr. Robert Ham- 
ilton calls the &orqual, to which variety this whale 
belongs, ‘‘ the mightiest giant of them all, and prob- 
ably the most powerful and bulky of created be- 
ings.”’ 

The illustration to be found herewith will give 
the reader an accurate idea of the appearance of the 
stranded whale. It was a young one, and proba- 
bly strayed into Long Island Sound in search of 
food, and getting bewildered among the eddies and 
currents, was carried, unknowingly, to the inlet, 
where the receding tide left it high and dry. Its 
length is not quite twenty-five feet; the flukes or 
tail measured six feet across; the head was about 
one fourth the bulk of the body, and into the mouth, 
when opened, a man could easily crawl on his 
hands and knees. The plaits or folds which ex- 
tended along the under jaw and belly, would, when 
fully extended, form a sack which would hold five 
or six hundred gallons of water, containing the 
meduse, shrimp, and fish which form this whale’s 
food. 

But vast as are the parts of even so young an 
animal as this, what are they compared with those 
of a grown specimen, such as was washed ashore 
on the coast of Scotland in 1692, and measured 
78 feet in length; or another found dead by 
Mr. Scoresby, in Davis’ Straits, which measured 
105 feet? In 1831, one 83 feet in length was dis- 
sected by Dr. Knox, on the Scottish coast, and the 
vast skeleton was exhibited for some years in En- 
giand. 

Mr. Scoresby—than whom there have been few 
more enterprising whalemen—once ordered a gen- 
eral attack on Razor-backs whenever seen; but did 
not succeed, after numerous adventures, in captur- 
ing even a single individual. One fish, on being 
struck, sounded (or dived) with such astonishing 
impetuosity that the line was all taken out in less 
than a minute; and the slight resistance of the 
small buoy which is attached to the end of a 
whale-line broke it, and set the whale free. On 
another occasion a harpooner struck one of these 
animals by mistake, thinking it a Right whale. 
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“Jt dived obliquely with such velocity that 2880 
feet of line were drawn from the boat in a minute 
of time. This time also the line broke.” Du- 
hamel, a French naturalist, who observed this spe- 
cies of whale, says, * The male and female seem 
united by the strongest bands of affection.” He 
saw two taken which were swimming along to- 
gether. One was ‘‘ struck” first; whereon the 
other, which remained free, exhibited much un- 
easiness, swam to the boat, and with one stroke of 


- its tail killed three men and precipitated them into 


the sea. The two whales remained to the last in 
company, and “ when the one was killed the other 
uttered lamentable and terrible cries.” 

Ten years azo an enterprising mate of a Green- 
port w hale ship, whaling on the coast of New Hol- 
land, ventured one still evening to fasten to one 
of these whales, The sea was smooth, and there 
was just breeze enough to carry the boat on to the 
whale, which remained quite unsuspicious of an 
enemy’s presence. No sooner was the harpoon 
darted though, than the whale started off, and at 
such tremendous speed that the line not running 
out fast enough, the boat was dragged ahead at 
such a rate as in a tew minutes to leave her com- 
pletely water-logged. As soon as possible the line 
was cut; and when the breathless whalemen gath- 
ered themselves up to repair the damage, it was 
found that oars, boat’s mast and sail, and hats, 
were among the missing articles, while the dried 
cedar planks of which a whale boat is made had in 
the furious race become so water-sodden that the 
boat was useless forever after. Another story 
shows the surprising strength of even the young 
of this species. A very small specimen of this 
whale had been swimming about a Sag Harbor 
Whaleman, becalmed in the Indian Ocean, for the 
greater partofaday. Toward evening, no sperm- 
Whales showing themselves, the captain determined 
on a little excitement by capturing this young 

reback. The boat was lowered, and the un- 
picious calf presently felt a harpoon in his side. 
Off he started, to the surprise of his would-be cap- 
tors, dragging the heavy boat at the rate of about 
eightmiles anhour. They could not get nearenough 
to lance, but waited in mpmentary expectation 
of the animal's exhaustien. But he did not give 
in till he had carried them at least ten miles from 
the ship, when at last he succumbed to a well- 
aimed lance. When got alongside, this powerful 
and mettlesome little whale measured but sixteen 
feet! and the longest lamin of his bone were less 
than three inches long. Ie could not have been 
even a yearling. Marten, an old chronicler of the 
Greenland whale-fishery, relates that the sailors 
of a small whaling sloop having inadvertently 
fastened to one of these whales, were dragged off 
with such extrenie velocity that they lost all pres- 
ence of mind, and, neglecting to cut the line, which 
had been made fast, were drawn under a vast bank 
of heavy ice, where they all perished. 

But though our whalemen are glad to leave this 
powerful animal unmolested, the natives of Green- 
land do not hesitate to attack it in their rude kay- 
aks. They pursue it, and dart their bone lances 
into its huge sides, till at length, often after many 
hours, it bleeds to death ; whereupon every boat is 
loaded with its flesh, which these people consider a 
great delicacy. 

We append the dimensions of the stranded whale, 
from our own careful measurement: 
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Ft. In 

Greatest length. .....ceccee Ceccrccescoccee 24 6 

POOR OF BURG, 6c cccccvctcccanveccveciese 5 4 
Length of jaw.......0.+. Ccvcecccccce eovcee § 

Half circumference (over the back from fin 

SE dcecerrandsnendécstecendecatsswen 4 5 

Circumference near dorsal fin. . . 6 0 

Roof of mouth, from gullet to end. os &@ 

Apparent diameter of guilet.......... nee 1t 
Length of fin, or flipper........... P 26 

Length of longest blade of baleen... 8} 
Bpout-holes, length. ....e.seeeeees 8 

Eye-sockets, length eeeceecceseoe ee 5 





Eyeball very large. 

The head is flat and somewhat pointed; the eyes 
are situated in a projection immediately at thecor- 
ners of the mouth. ‘The side fins, which are slight- 
ly curved and pointed, hang below the line of the 
eyes, and about ten inches behind. The dorsal fin 
is small, pointed, and curved back. The body is 
not cylindrical, like the right or sperm whale’s, but 
compressed at the sides, and angular on the back. 
The tail is shaped not unlike a sperm whale’s, and 
lies, of course, flat with the surface of the water ; 
color black, and skin smooth and firm, looking like 
India rubber. The tongue is a large mass of fat 
and muscle, filling the entire mouth, apparently 
double at the end, and quite free toward the end, 
‘The two spout-holes are divided by a partition, 
which also ts curiously depressed in the middle, 
giving the appearance of three orilices. They are 
situated near the termination of the head, and di- 
verge abaft, somewhat in the form of the letter V. 
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THE ERIE RAILROAD IN THE 
HANDS OF A RECEIVER. 
, ie New York and Erie Railroad Company 

passed, a few days ago, under an order of 
Court, into the hands of a Receiver. It may 
be as well to explain at once that a Receiver is 
a custodian appointed by law to property in lit- 
igation; that pending the receivership such 
property can not be brought to execution or 
sold for debt; and that the natural end of the 
receivership is the final judgment in the law- 
suit in which the appointment of the Receiver 
was a preliminary proceeding. A Receiver was 
appointed, in this case, on the application of the 





fourth mortgage bond-holders, who were appre- 
hensive that the property would be brought to 
execution under judgments obtained against it 
by creditors posterior to-themselyes: the Re- 

















eciver will continue to hold the property and 
administer it until a decree of foreclosure is ob- 
tained and the road is sold out under the fourth 
mortgage. 

That the Erie Railroad Company would come 
to this end, sooner or later, was long since fore- 
seen by every one. ‘The vices of its organiza- 
tion were incurable ; it was plain enough, years 
ago, that no one but the Sheriff could afford any 
relief to the overgrown, mismanaged, and plun- 
dered corporation. But the obviousness of the 
catastrophe has not mitigated the shame and in- 
dienation with which honest men have contem- 
plated the event. From first to last, the histo- 
rv of the Erie Railroad—the greatest enterprise 
of the greatest State in the Union—is shameful, 
disgraceful, and humiliating to New Yorkers. 

Twenty-five years will soon have elapsed 
since the State Legislature ordered the first sur- 
vey of a State road through the wilderness be- 
tween New York City and Lake Erie. Rail- 
roads were then almost unknown ; it was not till 
1832 that the idea of a railroad on the line of 
the State road was suggested. The vigor with 
which it was taxen up reflects credit on the en- 
terprise of that day. In the year 1832 the New 
York State Legislature chartered the New York 
and Erie Railroad Company, with a capital of 
ten millions of dollars. The next question was 
to raise the money. ‘n 1833, one million was 
raised and spent. In 1334, about a million and 
a@ quarter were raised .nd spent. In 1835, 
about half a million wen the same way. In 
1836, three millions were i.aned by the State, 
and squandered. Six years fterward the road 
was not built, the money was Il gone, and the 
Company made an assignment. ‘There was now 
loud, and probably just, compi. nt of corrupt 
management and fraudulent specu.ation in con- 
nection with the concern; it began, ven at this 
stage, to exhale that flavor of roguery which 
hangs round it still. 

There were far-secing men, however, who 
perceived that at any cost the road must be 
built. ‘They prevailed upon the State to for- 
give the Company the debt of three millions. 
They prevailed upon the people of New York to 
advance more money. A committee called 
upon every prominent mercantile house in the 
city to solicit subscriptions, offering to pay 7 
per cent. on the stock taken; they succeeded 
in raising the amount required. A sum of 
$7,500,000 was all that the complete work 
would cost: such was the estimate of George 
Griswold, Jacob Little, and others of equal 
note. 

The money, as we have said, was raised and 
spent. ‘Three millions more were raised by an 
issue of bonds ; they were swept into the mael- 
strom and disappeared; but yet the road was 
not built. In 1850, people had begun to de- 
spair. Mr. President Loder now declared posi- 
tively that $17,178,000 would build the road 
from end to end, and equip it for business; as 
to returns, it was plain to see that, after paving 
the interest on its bonds, the Company could 
divide 10 per cent. per annum on the stock. 
People were not very sanguine; but California 
had just begun to yield gold, men’s spirits were 
buoyant, and more money was contributed. By 
New Year 1851, Mr. President Loder admitted 
that three millions more would be required to 
finish the road; they, too, were raised and 
spent; by mid-summer of that year the Com- 
pany needed other three millions; they, too, 
were borrowed and spent: and so, at last, when 
the public patience was fairly worn out, in De- 
cember, 1851, the road was opened to the 
Lakes. It had cost what then appeared a fabu- 
lous sum—$23, 750,000. 

3ut whatever it had cost the glorious work 
was achieved. New York was brought within 
cighteen hours of Lake Erie, and by one of the 
finest engineering works in the country —a 
broad gauge, well-built railroad. ‘There was 
now, we were told, nothing for the stockholders 
to do but to look themselves up suitable resi- 
dences in which to spend the luxurious leisure 
which their interest in the Erie Railroad could 
not fail to secure them. 

The event has hardly justified these expecta- 
tions. Six dividends, including one in stock, 
have been paid to the Erie stockholders ; wheth- 
er all or any of them were earned is another 
question. Certain it is, that while the Company 
was dividing profits with one hand, it was bor- 
rowing money at usurious rates with the oth- 
er. Where it paid half a million it borrow- 
ed €2,000,000: to pay its six dividends it in- 
creased its debt from $13,750,000 to $28,000,000, 
and its stock from $10,000,000 to $11,000,000. 
The accounts which it laid before its stockhold- 
ers from time to time defied the penetration of 
the most experienced accountants; their ab- 
struseness became less surprising when it was 
discovered by Brown Brothers in 1855, that, 
somehow or other, a million of dollars had been 
escamoté—we use the French as the more polite 
term—by some one in authority. ~ 

In that year—1855—many sagacious railroad 
men declared that the Company would go into 
the hands of a Receiver. It would have been 
better that it had. That it did not is main- 
ly due to Mr. Charles Moran; who, from 
a successful Wall Street banker, became the 
most conspicuously unsuccessful railroad man- 
ager of these days, and piloted the Erie into 
the jaws of destruction. Verhaps it is not fair 





to blame him. Probably the concern was past 
salvation when he volunteered to take the helm. 
There were sound ideas in his system; errors, 
too, of course, most costly and even fatal; but 
some of his notions will by-and-by prevail. At 
any rate, when one thinks of the settlement he 
must make with the friends whom he persuaded 
to buy the later securities of the Eric, one has 
not the heart to censure him. 

Thus our history reaches the present day. 
It may be briefly summed up: blunders and 
ignorance at the start; extravagance, misman- 
agement, and rogucry throughout ; helpless im- 
becility at the last. Such has been the career 
of the Erie Railroad. One sickens at the ever- 
recurring alternation of stupidity and fraud. 
From estimates so wide of the truth that one 
can hardly believe they were honest, one passes 
to expenditure so lavish and ill directed as to 
be positively criminal ; the offer to pay interest 
on the stock of a road which was not built is 
paralleled but not surpassed by the payment of 
dividends when the road was losing money 
daily ; the Piermont speculation was of a piece 
with the mysterious disappearance of a million 
of dollars in 1854-55; while the notoriously 
successful efforts of the treasurer of the road to 
break down its credit, in order to make money 
by his private speculations in the stock, consti- 
tute, with the imbecile policy of the last admin- 
istration, a fit winding up to the pitiful his- 
tory. It is by such means that the Erie Rail- 
road has been ruined, and families throughout 
Europe and the United States robbed of their 
property. 

And what now? What is to become of the 
road—what of the creditors—what of the stock- 
holders? Half a dozen schemes for the reor- 
ganization of the property have seen the light 
in the papers. Mr. Moran has his scheme ; 
Mr. Brown has his; each of the financial doc- 
tors has a panacea. But it is not worth while 
describing any of them, for it is not likely that 
any will avail one iota to prevent the quiet op- 
eration of the law. All these schemes presup- 
pose the raising of a million or more of dollars 
to satisfy the immediate necessities of the Com- 
pany, and no such sum can be raised for that 
purpose. It may be months—perhaps, though 
we think not, it may be a year or two before 
the decree of foreclosure is carried into effect, 
and the road is sold. But that a foreclosure 
can be prevented, or that it can be a friendly 
proceeding, we are not ready to believe. There 
will be much discussion and much loud threat- 
ening, many lawsuits will be commenced, no 
doubt, but the end of the whole must be a sale 
of the property, which will utterly annihilate 
about twenty millions worth of the present Erie 
Railroad securities. 

We hope and believe that there will be no 
attempt made by any party to contest the legal- 
ity of any of the bonds of the Company. No 
New York Court would be likely to sustain any 
such nefarious endeavor; but the mere attempt 
would damage the credit of the State and dis- 
grace every citizen. At the same time, we can- 
didly confess that we should be glad to hear of 
a proposal to overhaul the administration of the 
Company for the past twelve or fifteen years be- 
fore a criminal tribunal. Rightly or wrongly, 
the public believe that things have been done 
by persons connected with the Erie which the 
penal code would punish if they were brought 
to light. A great public trial would, at all 
events, operate to frighten railroad swindlers 
throughout the country; it might lead to the 
detection and punishment of rogues. 


THE LOUNGER, 


A PUBLIC LOSS. 

Tne recent death of several prominent public 
men in this country, and the laudations with which 
they have been almost universally laid in the grave, 
suggests the inquiry, ‘‘ Where be all the bad peo- 
ple buried ?” 

If a man be denounced, while living, as one who 
by his teachings—all the more dangerous because 
delightful—tends to debauch the public morals, 
why should the salvos that are fired over his grave 
not have the slightest gleam of condemnation ? 
Ile is not a better man because he is dead. If he 
were really worthy the denunciation of yesterday, 
he certainly does not deserve the praise of to-day. 
It surely is not enough that a man has great pow- 
ers. The thoughtful mind inevitably asks, did he 
use them well or ill for mankind? Ripe scholar- 
ship, wide experience, rare opportunities, rich hu- 
mor, brilliant eloquence —all these a man may 
have; and yet all these may not justify the tone 
of newspapers or of funeral orations which deplore 
his death as a national calamity. Genius is either 
positive or negative. If positive, it actively helps 
or harms mankind, If negative, it is as purely a 
private possession as a vast fortune spent upon the 
owner. In every nation, whatever genius does not 
tend to purify the national character—or is merely 
moribund, in relation to the world—may be great 
genius.still, but its loss is not a national calamity. 
Its longer continuance might have fostered still 
further national corruption. 

But when that genius, taking a lofty aim, pur- 
sues it with all its power, illustrates it by life, and 
works, and words—sacrilices to it wealth, oppor- 
tunity, ease—and cheerfully perils its fame and all 
that a man can lose, except character—when that 
genius ceases among men the nation has lost one 








of the influences that helped to assure its perpetu- 





ity and development. For it has lost a man whose 
life promoted the public faith in the highest and 
purest principle. A thousand ripe scholars, and 
brilliant orators, and humorists might die, and 
only the loving circle of their private friends }jo 
poorer. But when a public man dies, whose life 
was a long self-sacrifice, an earnest and hopeful 
and effective effort—whom old men regret as if a 
staff had been taken—whom voung men remember 
as if a friend were suddenly silent—whom the creat 
body of serious, resolute, faithful citizens have hon. 
ored as a pioneer of public principle—then every 
man suffers, for every man has lost a friend. . 

How many men in the country must have felt 
this when they learned that Horace Mann was 
dead ! 





TOSSING TUBS TO WHALES. 


Tuere is a perennial pudding-headedness in 
what are called, by distinction, English politics, 
which nothing disturbs. The quality in the En- 
glish nature which is symbolized by the name 
John Bull—and by the stocky, agricultural, testy, 
top-booted and squat-hatted individual in the pic- 
tures of Punch—is the quality which perpetuates 
the belief that France is always hungry for En- 
gland, and at any moment can hardly contain her- 
self from crossing the Channel and marching to the 
sack of London. ‘i 

Lord Lyndhurst, aged eighty-eight, and a sin- 
gularly vigorous old gentleman, has recently start- 
ed the old tune, and the country is in full cry. 
There is no infamy which, by implication, En- 
gland has not heaped upon Louis Napoleon, which 
would not be a matter of surprise if Louis Napo- 
leon had not come over and kissed the Queen at 
Windsor, and if the Queen had not gone over and 
dined with Louis Napoleon at Cherbourg. It 
might not be at all surprising if France were not 
the present most affectionate ally of England, 

Fortunately in the latter country, while the pud- 
ding-head is perennial, so is common sense, and 
what is better, uncommon sense. ‘Therefore Mr. 
Cobden rose the other day in Parliament and said, 
in the plainest wav—‘t While the Government 
were telling us that they had confidence in the 
Emperor, they presented us with a bill of four or 
five millions (pounds sterling) for the increase of 
our armaments to protect us against him.” Of 
course, he says, the country doesn’t believe the 
Foreign Secretary, and he proves it. Then he asks 
quietly what proof there is that France wishes to 
invade England; and insists that Englishmen shall 
not Le guilty of the absurdity of supposing that 
France will deliberately become a savage, filibus- 
tering nation, 

Mr. Coliden’s speech is luminous with good sense. 
He is no friend or admirer of Louis Napoleon. Ie 
says that if he had had to speak of him, he * should 
not have fallen into quite such a high strain of 
compliment as had been used.” But he evidently 
thinks that the Emperor of France is no fool, and 
that he has some other central political idea than 
“*revenging Waterloo.” He shows that the En- 
glish and French trade unites the nations by the 
strong, national cement of mutual interest; and 
he shows that not only is the English navy very 
much larger and more effective than the French, 
but that it has increased much more rapidly, and 
that France has fortilied only to keep pace with 
English fortifving. 

It is remarkable that on the day preceding Mr. 
Cobden's speech the Paris Constitutionnel had said: 
‘*Now that the mass of English journals, losing 
all moderation and dignity, are not careful to pre- 
serve toward the Emperor the respect which the 
French press has never failed to show toward the 
Queen, what does it matter? We appeal to good 
sense, to the public intelligence against such ex- 
cesses, and justice is done.” 

How utterly ridiculous the periodical English 
panic is in contrast with such command of temper 
as that! If England really believes that France 
is going to fall to, upon the first opportunity, she 
ought certainly to raise so many bayonets upon 
her surface as will serve at least to scratch the 
French throat well as she goes down. If she does 
not believe it, why allow vigorous old gentlemen 
of eighty-eight to set the country by the ears? 
We do not believe that Lord John Russell has the 
slightest apprehension ; and when he asks for four 
millions of pounds, the call is made not for the 
purpose of throwing up fortifications against French 
Zouaves, but of throwing tubs to English whales. 








JULIUS SLINKTON AND JANUS WEATHERCOCK. 

Tue little sketch which Mr. Dickens has lately 
written for the Ledger is obviously suggested by 
the story of Thomas Griffiths Wainwright, whom 
the reader of Talfourd’s Life of Lamb and of the 
old London Magazine will remember. His story 
was revived in public interest when Bulwer’s novel 
of ** Lucretia” was published, the heroine of which 
was a poisoner; and recent developments of the 
same crime in England have still perpetuated his 
black name. 

Dickens’s Mr. Julius Slinkton is Bulwer’s Hon- 
oré Gabriel Varney—the ‘‘ Janus Weathercock” of 
the old London Magazine, of the bright days of 
Elia. Talfourd says of him: 

‘‘TIe was then a young man, on the bright side 
of thirty, with a sort of undress, military air, and 
the conversation of a smart, lively, clever, heart- 
less, voluptuous coxcomb. It was whispered that 
he had been an officer in the Dragoons; had spent 
more than one fortune; and he now condescended 
to take a part in periodical literature, with the 
careless grace of an amateur who now felt himself 
above it. He was an artist also; sketched boldly 
and graphically ; exhibited a port-folio of his own 
drawings of female beauty, in which the voluptu- 
ous trembled on the borders of the indelicate, and 
seized on the critical department of the Fine Arts, 
both in and out of the Magazine, undisturbed by 
the presence or pretension of the finest critic on 
art who ever wrote—William Hazlitt. On this 
subject he composed for the Magazine, under the 
signature ef ‘ Janus Weathercock,’ articles of flashy 
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assumption, in whi: h disdainful notices of living 
fascinating references to the 


artists were set off toy 
accomplishments, and luxu- 


personal appearance, 
jliances of the writer, 


rious ap ss 
of his essay. lle created a new sen-ation in the 


hero 





ever the first 


v his braided surtouts 








lat le not only 

ed . and various neck-har rchiefs, but 
by o tatious contempt for every thing in the 
world but elegant enjoyment 

Bul s preface to ** Lucretia” is dated Novem- 


r 1. 1816, an he savs in it that the crimes re- 
lated ir 1. ‘took place within the last seventeen 
Ife does not pretend to reproduce the ex- 
act dcvwi!>, out only the general character of the 
“two criminals 
whether 


having in view, he says, 
existing in our own age, so remarkable, 
from the extent and darkness of the 
mitted, whether from the glittering accomplist 
ments and lively temper of the one,” etc. 

The production of ** Lucretia” was followed by 
such a critical ery of disgust and indignation, that, 
collected edition of his works, Bulwer 
speaks ‘* A word to the Public,” in which he de- 
fends his writings; but he softens the catastrophe 
of the novel. In ‘‘ A word to the Public” he thus 
speaks of Wainwright: “* The person whose guilt 
is certainly not exaggerated in Varney was an 
id a writer of liveli- 
mdence he 


crimes; 





in the 








a musician, a critic, 


tility. In 


artist, 
ness and vers 


corresp 
r t 








appears to have skimme e 
and various reading, s} it, 
and hints at a translation 

Wainwright died in Bo h 
was sent in punish it of so 
dark and diabolically secret as hardly to be sur- 


passed in criminal annal 
the more recent cases In 
fact that a terrible Nemesi 


and that new forms of s 





velop new forms of crime 
THE POET SHELLEY. 
TIcKN 


Shell 


m has just republished the memorials of 
by his son’s wife, Lady Shelley. They 
have be *n prepared to correct what she considers 
the misstatements of the Life of the poet, of which 
last year, written by 





two volumes were published 
Mr. Thomas Jefferson Hogg. 
There is something extremely droll in this asso- 
ciation of names: a Life of Perey Bysshe Shelley 

v Thomas Jefferson Hogg. The work was to be 
completed in four large volumes; but Lady 
lev intimates that the Shelley family have been so 
displeased with Mr. Hovg's performance of his task 
that much of the material has been withdrawn, 
This is a great pity, for there are few more vivid, 
faithful fascinating biographics 
in literature than Hogg’s Shelley. We do not re- 
member to have seen a sin le notice of it in this 
and the London journals evidently did 
not know what to make of it 

Mr. Hogg was one of Shelley's earliest friends. 
He was at Oxford with him, and when Shelley was 
expelled for his famous little tract, Hogg was ex- 
pelled for defending him ; after that time they lived 
together frequently, and were always in correspond- 
ence, an since Shelley’s death Hogg has contribu- 
ted various papers about him to the magazines. 
Who Mr. Hogg is, and why he bears the name of 
Thomas Jetierson, he does not, in his two volumes 
already published, tell us. We gather that he is 
the son of an English country gentleman, and from 
his name we assume that the English country 
gentleman was a man of liberal principles. Sup- 
posing him to have been born about the same time 
as Shelley, he would now be about sixty-eight. 

Mr. Hogg tells a great deal about himself, and, 
consciously or not, for it is hard to say, he has a 
vein of quite original humor. We have hardly 
laughed over any book more since Pickwick. Shel- 
ley, in his boyhood, was such unre- 
strained figure, full of such whims and eccentrici- 
ties—such an immortally innocent and indignant 
boy in the midst of a world of hard and seliish men. 
Ani yet the picture of his life is full of tender pa- 
thos. The tragedy and comedy have the same 
source. lis genius was as pure, but as flickering 
asa flame in the wind. And with a masterly deli- 
cacy of descriptive skill its waywardness is repro- 
duced for us in Hogg’s Life. 

Of course, it is so honest, so faithful in the least 
detail, whether flattering to family pride or not, 
that it is not surprising Lady Shelley and the liy- 
ing relatives of the poet felt as if the revelation 
were too absolute. There was never a life or a 
character laid more entirely bare; and whoever 
has been a faithful student of Shelley’s works and 
the vague sketches of his life which have been pub- 
lished, will find his impressions of the poet's per- 
sonality fully confirmed by this extraordinary book. 
Lady Shelley's attempt to supply a biography is 
of no value. She mentions only certain external 
facts of his life; but there is no portrait of the man 
or the poet in her work; nothing which illustrates 
the harmony between his poetry and his daily ex- 
istence. This is done with singular felicity in 
Hogg’s Life of him, which we sincerely hope may 
not be cut short by the official memorials. 

It is a curious fact in literary history, that the 
poet who has been more traduced and misunder- 
stood than any English author of fame should be 
the subject of one of the best biographies in the 
language. We ought to repeat that Hogg’s book 
is full of quaint and queer anecdotes of himself, and 
his own adventures and thoughts. But they all 
illustrate the time and country; and they are all 
so racy that no worthy reader will quarrel with 
him. The interest in the poet is hardly sufficient 
to warrant the republication in this country of so 
large a work; but it is, probably, to be found at 
the larger libraries—or ought to be. 


Shel- 





picturesque, 





country, 





a grotesque, 





THE NEW GOLD AND THE OLD CIVILIZATION. 


Mr. Bucks, in his ‘‘ History of Civilization,” 
reasserts with great force the theory which has 
been not infrequently suggested as a question and 
hypothesis, that the earliest civilization of this con- 


} 


as that of Asia, 
the re- 


] tinent was substantially the same 
7 fortilies his Lae sition very strongly; and 


ut discoveries of gold ornaments in Indian graves 


in New Granada will le 1 ne to the his- 
torian. The; have an East Indian , 
Egyptian aspect There is amor t — sole. 
ton of the Scaralmeus. and there are curious re-ein- 
blunces whi ols ‘ will d ; bait ct Sia 
the same cor the 1 l- 
ments of the i ae 
cases 18 as pure } castir 
is as skillful ( 1s it 


would be in L 





Sicns, of course, é 





ization are bei 
theories ot historians are pt rpe 
Buckle’s 
basis to the laws of civilization, w 
are as intelligible and 
laws. Ilis natur 
of the Chiriqui gold wil 


proposition is to give a ] 





obvious difficulty in his 
tion. Most of the so-call a 
Buckle’s theory have bé superficial misconcep- 


tions. For since 


the idea of law, in its very es- 
sence and of whatever kind, proceed ] 











» philosopher who « 
any hae in nature, which is alt 
meth 1 of the 


accused of atheism or irreli, 





divine opera 


There are many now livi \ will doubtless 
see many proofs, in the course of natural discov- 
eries, of the justice or tl } ice of his views. 
And when any man tries to help us in this cloudy 
world, the meanest thing we can do is to fling dirt 
at him, 

—_—- 


FROM A TRAVELING CORRESPONDENT. 

Dear Mr. Louncer,—I hasten to let 
that your old friends, the Hogs, are upon their sum- 
mer travels. Last week 1 was going 
train to Albany, 4 gentleman near 


and observed 
me, sitting alc and sound asleep. We stopped 
at Garrisou’s, and four 


ntcred the « 2 ioe m 

West Point. There were no seats aniaie unoc- 
cupied, and the oldest hoop planted itself near 
or, and said, in decided tones, 

have got to move, to let us 


you know 


by the early 





100ps 


my sleeping neigh 
** Some oi these people 
sit down.” 

My drowsy neighbor was roused, and rubbing 
3, looked up and saw four h ops standing 
near him, and confusedly he heard the words I have 
quoted. He jumpe p and said, ** I be 
don; here is a seat,” and moved out with his um- 
brella and hand-bag. Down plumped the okler 


h op and one companion, while 


his eve 





g your par- 





entleman 





stood in the aisle looking at her. 
I knew what he was waiting for, but the hoop 
was waiting to hear ** Thank 


did not. Iam sure he 
you!” but he waited in vain. Afterward, when 
he offered the seat which he had foun 
colored woman wh 
said, Ee: 
1e where - 
pon the Central Road, a young 
bane P iper and 
or 1. Another 
‘Is this seat 


] 








me toa oO was goin 


keepsie, she iank you; I shall tin 
a seat son 

So, a ard, 
gentleman had put his bag 
and so forth upon the seat 
passenger came, looking for a seat. 
engaged?” asked he, courte “No,” said 
the young gentleman. ‘I will sit here, then,” re- 
turned the other. Whereupon the young 
man began very slowly and reluctantly to remove 
his lugg greatest 
possil le favor upon the intruder, 

The Conductor told me afterward that he had 


no trouble about seats—“ if the people are gentle- 





book 





usly. 
gentie- 


age, as if he were conferring the 


men.” 
I hope you will continue 
ness and tell us stories of the Hogs. 
Yours truly, 
OLIVER OcULvs. 


to expose this seltish- 


A youne American, a Philadelphian, 
Ilerman Ve 


lon as anactor. Some 





lieve, of German parentace, 
made seme sensation in L 
of the papers praise a in the highest degree; 
but—we say it wiih the profoundest deference to 
the craft—a man who has had some newspaper ex- 
perience listens to the warm praise of singers and 


actors very much as he hears a jockey pra a 
horse. It may be very true. Ihe horse shall 
have the benetit of the doubt. So the critic may 
be very sincere—let the actor have the beneiit of 


the chance. 

Mr. Vezin has been accustomed to the theatre 
in Germany, so that he is not precisely a wee 
and it was not without careful study an 
years’ experience that he appealed to the London 
world in the character of Macbeth. He followed 
with Hamlet, Shylock, and Richard the Third; 
and all the representations were apparently mark- 
ed with the same characteristics—careful study 
refined perception, and a poetic enthusiasm. 

There is certainly an opportunity for amother 
great actor. If Mr. Vezin make l 


1 some 








he will find few rivals in the field to contest*his 
honors. 

We were curious to see what the cool and cau- 
tious and American-hating Athenewm would say 
of him; and this is its report. It is really very 
patronizing : 

“ Anew candidate for histrionic fame has appeared at 
the transpontine theatre under the — ction of Mr. Cres- 
wick; and made some impression. . Vezin is the 





name of the tragedian who courted oe opinion 
public at once in the characters of Macbeth and Ham- 
let, and assumed his right to the highest professional 
rank. To that it may be readily conjectured he ha ’ it 
little claim. Mr. Vezin, however, has considerable mer- 


it. He performs with ease, taste, and genial enthu- 


siasm. His manner is natural, unconstrained, and en- 
ergetic, Net seldom he is warmed by a certain inspi- 
ration; and his conception of character is obviou His 
figure, however, is slight, and his vocal powers limited; 
so that his physical requisites are not answer.b! his 
ambition. In characters of less weight he w 1 un- 


doubtedly prove a serviceable and improving actor, Lle 


1 
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SWPORT CORRESPOND- 
ENCE. 
The Visit of the Yuchts.—The Regatta.—Colonel Ma- 
grud-r's Fete at the Fort.—The Drive thither en 
3—The Bellevue.— 
’s Prospects.—Ad- 
Philimore and 
é Mexican Min- 
—/eunton of 


OUR NI 





us week to your 





k, which may 








perhaps be considered the culminating point of 
* the season,” and in which every thing seems to 
have combined to ‘ up” j ind excitement, 
until, certain it this house, nay take for our 
motto the } words— 
* Cor her, come hither, by1 t and by day, 
"9 


We linger in pleasures that never are gone! 
But perhaps the prettiest incident of the past 
the visit of the **) ’ We saw these, 
the first time unexpectedly, the evening they ar- 
It was at the golden sunset hour, the wa- 
ters of the bay hushed, 


‘yachts.’ 


yet glowing like a beau- 
teous bride beneath the gorgeous light (nowhere 

the sunsets finer than here); and it was then that 
these lovely yachts, like messenger birds, glided 
Never, 


a sight so poetic and so grace- 


are 


n and anchored one by one. in any land, 
did we ever witness 
ful. The vessels seemed made for 
the scenes around for them. 
Thed Ly ¢ f the Regatta, or “* Yacht Race, a roved 
nd besides the interest 


the scenes around, 


nother heavenly morning, a 
of the sport, it gave the occasion for various ** morn- 
* which are perhaps, after all, what are 
most agreeable and best adapted to the circum- 

of our Newport life. There was a distin- 
hed party visiting the Commodore in his yacht, 
the .Variz, and who remained until the return of 
the contending vessels, and from the sounds of mu- 





sic and merriment which greeted our ears en pas- 
savt we should imagine the guests were well en- 
tertained,. 

Then, too, that amiable Colonel Magruder, to 
whom the Newport world are in so many ways in- 
debted, had the considerate thought, at the Wednes- 
day evening party at the Ocean House, to invite 
many of those present to come the next morning 
and witness the regatta from the ramparts of his 
Fort. What a pleasant suggestion this was to 
many there! What a charming impromptu op- 
portunity of toying for a drive with the lady of 
one’s thoughts, which would not have been ven- 
tured upon in the usual course of things! You 
will please to im: , dear readers, such speeches 

this being m the pauses of the waltz, or 
even the en av of the contredans¢ 

‘* That dear Colonel, bless him! is arranging a 
ort to-morrow. Surely 


driving you there? 








It is t the same thing as the regular afternoon 
when all eyes are upon one, and spiteful 
Miss - in particular I will propose it in an 

off-hand way, and I am sure he will consent.” 
Il ** dodge” succeeded, as we can t stify ; and 
o lL some otl which we may imagine were 

** tried on” something after this fashior 
So, Mrs vou all are goi 
e the regatta to-m« Ww morning? 


e to see it all; but vor 


crowded in the barouche. Yi 








Li rey 

clamorous to go and ra this too 
su led, tl h the same proposition had always 
been before refused by “ papa” and ** mamma.” 

Ah! me; we hope the kind Colonel did no mis- 
chief by his hos} ble invitation—that he prom- 
ised happiness therehy is certain, but that is some- 
times a dangerous thing; and so too are t! tte- 
a-tcte drives in phaeton or bi yinatl summer 


morning. 

The sense of isolation—the escape at last 
, m ever prying into one’s inmost feel- 
ings—the rapid motion, which leaves no chance for 
the whisperings of ¢ 


nscience or remorse, or of any 


memories but of those so near it, may be so dear to 
’ 


u But we will not dwell further upon what we 


ill know about so well; and those who do not are 


animated descriptions 
It seems to have 
All ‘our fashion” and all “ our 
rated, and there were tents to 


e conyregated, 
Ger- 


from th 
been 


and the 


and iced- 


protect th from the burning sun, 


manians 





laving to enliven the scei 








punch and other delicate drinkables awaited the 
thirsty at the quarters of the gallant Colonel. 

We y nothing of the race or the winner of it; 
for are not these written elsewhere ? but we must 
record our impression that the scene altogether; f 


picturesque 
j ] 


seidoll equased, alla 
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There continue to be frequent corrves dansantes 





at the different hotels, as well as matinécs at the 
B llev which seem to be particularly enjoved 
ithe prett those that can 1 

t Wel etwol! lar nichts here 

the Wed ivs and Saturday nd, up the 
vi , thev s to be the most popular lo le 
ire it fushion to ery out against ther nd 
for fine s to declare their disgust at heing 
pushed about by “ parvenus,” and con pelled to 
mingle with ‘‘artistes;” but the fine ladies con- 





tinue to come notwithstanding, QOne.reaso 
thi , perhaps, to be found in the undoubted fact 


that the 


chat | it is at the Ocean House ’ 
nd though we do not 


most surely to be met with ; 
mean to insinuate that this could influence th 
os of these fair creatures for themsely , yet 
that have daughters are in duty bound to 
take it into consideration. And so it is bee it the 
soirées at our ** House” all that 
is youngest, and fairest, and most 7% table in 
the society. Says ‘‘ Mrs. Caudle” to ** Mr. Cau- 
dle,’’ as she laid her head upon her pillow late last 
Saturday night, 

“*Tt would be so charming if our Mary 
who is so pretty and accomplished, so we 


ceedin 


those 


continue to colle: 





! 
and well bred, could captivate young —— 
has such a tine fortune, and positively left to him 
by a grandfiuther, with several pretty little addi- 


t aiden 


tions by legacies from n aunts, until it has 


accumulated into a handsome rent roll.” 
‘*And so it would be a choice marriage for 
pretty Mary Jar 
—— is at present to 
matronly 
vour dau 
: . } ‘ 7 
ers, none perhaps quite so desir ble, an 


» kind mamma; and if voung 





charms of Madame 





hter’s virgin ones, there are seve 


rather tough in years and experience, who, as gay 
bachelors, have 


* Spent winters in Paris, and winters at Rome, 
With summers at Baden, and summers at ho ” 


some; 


but they are rich, and have fine horses, and a po- 
sition in the best society, and withal, even aristo- 
cratic names. By all means, therefore, continue 
to bring Mary Jane to our partics—none can be 
more acceptable there.” 

We do not wonder that in this scene of luxury 
and amusement, where it is evident that wealth 
alone can procure and perpetuate the gratifications 
that all are so eagerly pursuing, that to make a rich 
marriage should seem the esse dor thing to both 
mothers and daughters. We can understand that 
a man possesseil of horses and equipage in this fine 
weather when every one wants to be driving with 
the rest of the world over * the beaches,”’ would—- 
all other things being equal—have de 
advantage over the man who could only 
dusty walk 


idedly the 
propose 
thither, 


howe 


to a young lady a hot and 
Ah! it is an age when Jupiters and s of 
gold are more likely to win their way than Apol- 
los with all their attributes. ‘* Was it so in our 
time?” Alas! that was long ago; but believe 
us it is, as Pope says, ‘ Best ripenting in a coach 
and six.” 

We have not yet been to any of the Bellevue 
soirées, but suppose they are very much like the 
others. Those of the “ Philimore” continue to be 
pleasant and well attended, while the same at the 
Atlantic are decidedly ‘ slow,” the men habi/nes 
there being either old bachelors so crusty and im- 
penetrable as to be quite disregarded, or juveniles 
almost too tender 
to the duty of him of their name 
ice tired nature demanded.”’ 

But do not think that all is 
our society, or that because Newport looks 
dise in this bright summer weather, the 
sorrow is not to be heard there as elsewher 
human beings are congregated. There h s been 
much sympathy felt with the family of W. 
more, Esq., who has been alarmingly il 
though th 
ferings of the kind friend and father have overcast 
this **chateau”’ with gloom and dread, 

Wef It sorry, too, for the fate of the poor French 
cook of the Mexican Minister, who did not kill him. 
] ] dikes 48 Seca Whoo 
not bring in the sea-tish for 


even for dancing, and only equal 
** who handed the 
joy and cl idne 8s in 

paras 
wail of 


, where 


re are now hopes of recovery, the suf- 





ner of his master’s kingly guests, but was 


positively overwhelmed by the tide, and himself 


drowned when bathing. Poor stranger! ‘There 
have been some sad and serious accidents, too, 
from reckless riding and drivis nd there will 





be more unless such is put a stoy 
But do not think that all the Jey 
ment in Newport is confined 

the hotels, or even the **chateaux” 
tages.” Ne wport has a P 





even th 
These pursue the en 
amused but untroubled by the 


haps more numerous 
towns of t 
tenor of th 
gay strangers, who little r 

Do you st that 


istence. 
which a young son 4s driv 


he same size, 





ir way 





k or care of their cx- 


open carriage in 






mamma” and sev. 
le papa and a friend 
or two are stoutly trudging aloyg with fishing-1 
over their shoulders? These are bent upon a pic- 
nic and a day’s fishing and sauntering 
rocks,” where the children will gather inmates for 
the aquarium, and “ watch them and read 
ittle through the long summer day. 
Unlike most places of this sort, which seem mere 
resorts of fashion, Newport has space and pleasures 
or all; and next week she has invited hither her 
- proper from all parts of the coupt 
where the current of life’s stream may have drift- 
ed them, and in whatever station their lot ma 
cast, and they are to mect here to rejoice with 
old mother city once again. We have heard it 
1 that the *‘ old mother’ 1s rath- 
<now what to do with her guests 


eral pretty young children, ¥ 


upon bid 


mamma” 


children” 


shrewdly insinuate 
er embarrassed to 


when she gets them here. Be this as it may, it 
seems that the invitation has been eagerly accept 
cd. We have even heard of one laiv—a true 
itehter she must be—1 ho has positively er d 

' ntic to be present On this occasion, Phe 

is to be next week, and if it comes off in 


iur our pages shall be duly recore ed, 
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REV. DR. BELLOWS.—[From A Puotrocrapy sy Brapy.] 


REV. DR. BELLOWS. 


Hexry Wuitney Betiows was born in Bos- 
ton, June 11,1814. His father was John Bellows, 
a merchant of that city, and grandson of Colonel 
Penjamin Bellows, who was a man of considerable 
note in the last century, the founder of the town 
of Walpole, New Hampshire, where his name is a 
household word—not only from his numerous de- 
scendants, but from the picturesque Falls that bear 
his name. 

Considering the somewhat emphatic individuali- 
ty of our high-spirited neighbor, the Doctor, he 
came into the world under circumstances peculiar- 
ly social. His twin-brother was Edward S. Bel- 
lows, who studied law at Cambridge, and starting 
in his profession with rare promise, died in Michi- 
gan at the early age of twenty-three. We remem- 
ber this young man, as he was when at the law- 
school, a model of manly strength, full of enthusi- 
asm, and with not a few of the characteristic traits 
that mark his surviving brother, especially a large 
share of impulse and self-reliance. Henry studied 
for college at the famous Round Hill School, un- 
der the instruction of Dr, Cogswell and George 
Bancroft. THe entered Harvard University in 
1828, and graduated in 1832, in the same class with 
Charles T. Brooks, Charles Mason, Samuel Os- 
good, John Parkman, George F. Simmons, Char- 
les K. True, George T. Curtis, and others. In the 
early part of his college life—having entered at 
fourteén—he was a playful boy, without any 
marked aspiration; but as he shot up toward 
manly stature he seemed to become a different per- 
son, 80 that his class-mates could hardly look upon 
the earnest young man of eighteen as the same be- 
ing with the sportive stripling whose blue cap and 
round jacket were less juvenile than his speech 
and manners. The class was somewhat distin- 
guished for its religious and theological interest ; 
and one fourth of the members chose divinity as 





their profession. Bellows in his Senior year shared 
strongly in this interest, and when but eighteen 
years of age he joined a private religious society of 
students ; and we well remember with what fervor 
he offered a prayer and read a devout essay when 
it was his turn to conduct the service. 

He did not, however, begin the study of his pro- 
fession immediately with the large number of his 
class-mates, who at once entered the Divinity 
School at Cambridge, but spent two years in teach- 
ing—one year in Cooperstown, New York; the 
other in Louisiana. In 1834 he began his profes- 
sional studies at that school, and completed his 
theological course there in 1837. He preached 
with considerable éclat in several pulpits in New 
England, and spent the following winter at Mobile, 
Alabama, in charge of the new Unitarian Church 
in that city. Returning to the North, he was soon 
invited to the post which he still holds; and Janu- 
ary 2, 1839, he was ordained pastor of the ‘‘ First 
Congregational Church,” as it-is legally styled 
being successor to the gifted William Ware. He 
was married August 18, 1839, to Eliza, daughter 
of Elihu Townsend, a merchant of New York, and 
has had five children, two of whom, a son and 
daughter, survive, 

By his influence in the main, The Christian In- 
quirer, the weekly newspaper of the New York 
Unitarians, was established in 1846, and he was 
editor and principal writer until the middle of 1850, 
when impaired health obliged him to lighten his 
labors. Since then he has been at times com- 
pelled to spare himself some of the cares of his pro- 
fession, yet has abated nothing of his early zeal; 
but has, on the other hand, done his most conspic- 
uous work. He took the lead in securing to the 
Meadville Theological School its endowment and 
direction; and but for his influence Antioch Col- 
lege must, to all appearance, have been crushed by 
its debts. He has, from time to time, given char- 
acteristic public addresses outside the routine of 
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the pulpit, the most memorable of which were the oration before the Phj 
Beta Kappa Society at Cambridge, in 1853, on the “‘ Ledger and the Lex. 
icon ;” and his noted Address on the Drama, at the Academy of Music 
New York, in 1857. He gave in Boston, in 1857, before the Lowell Insti. 
tute, an elaborated and attractive course of lectures on Pauperism and 
Crime, a part of which were afterward repeated in this city. In 1854 he 
received the degree of Doctor of Divinity from Harvard University, 

Considering his public note and various literary labors, Dr. Bellows 
has not given the public any one work which fully embodies his gifts and 
fitly records his name among American authors. He has spoken and 
written for the demands of the time and the occasion, and has been too 
much under the spur of fresh themes and interests, or too impatient of 
task-work, to revise and publish, as frequently requested, selections from 
the voluminous and elaborate papers which have come from his pen. He 
has, indeed, published twenty or thirty sermons and addresses, but these 
have been too fugitive and miscellaneous to give him his due place among 
our thinkers.and writers. He has written copiously for four years as ed- 
itor; and during that time, and since, he has expressed his views in the 
columns of the /nquirer upon the chief topics of civil, moral, and religious 
interest. Yet his sermons are probably the best products of his mind, 
and for twenty years he has been an earnest and laborious sermonizer ; 
varying, indeed, very much in opinions at various times, yet always true 
to the same leading dispositions, and as conspicuous for devout fervor as 
for bold statement. Among Unitarians he has been usually ranked among 
the Liberals, or Progressives; yet he has never identified himself with 
the Rationalists, who deny a supernatural revelation, with its miraculous 
sanctions; and in some of his preached and printed arguments he has car. 
ried his evangelical views near the borders of orthodoxy. His position 
hewever is, in the main, with the Channing School of Unitarian Chris- 
tians, alike in the assertion of the Divine mission of Christ, the dignity of 
humanity, and the application of religion to daily life. 

After all that we may say, however, of the opinions and productions of 
Dr. Bellows, we have a very inadequate idea of him apart from his per- 
sonal character and presence. He is not an eccentric, but a very peculiar 
personality ; and we describe him about as adequately by a criticism of 
his writings as we describe the grapes of Burgundy or the Rhine by a 
chemist’s statement of their constituent elements, or a botanist’s descrip- 
tion of their size and looks. Bellows is a character; and, as such, he 
makes his mark far more than as a scholar or even as a thinker. 
There is a geniality in him that opens at once the hearts of friends and 
hearers, and seats you as a guest at his bountiful table, where you tell 
your secrets and share his confidence. No man carries more of this geni- 
ality into the pulpit; and his past success seems to us to have been mainly 
owing to his breaking down the old barrier between the pulpit and pews, 
and virtually taking the pews with him intothe pulpit. Yet he does not 
let the pulpit down, but is rather conspicuous for his assertion of its dig- 
nity, and sometimes carries very far his clerical prerogative, so as to try 
not a little the humility of his hearers; not hesitating to offend their 
political and social convictions, or to pull boldly at their purse-strings for 
favorite charities and projects, in spite of their stout and often vain de- 
termination to keep them rigidly tied up. In fact, he has a deal of a cer- 
tain lofty pride in his composition; and were he not kindly and sympa- 
thetic—to his friends, indeed, the West fellow in the world— his love of 
having his own way would make hinr at times something of a despot. 
He however strains his prerogative, generally, not for personal but for 
public aims, and there is a dash of generosity about his occasional touches 
of imperialism that wins plaudits from the many and a good-natured smile 
from the few. In justice to him, however, it must be said that he oftener 
declines than assumes the purple, and in the essentials of humility he sur- 
passes many n.ore desponding men. Not by any conceit or self-seeking, 
but by a certain motion of the blood, a necessity of temperament, that 
wins quite as much acquiescence from friends as from himself, he tends to 
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take the lead; and a bright talker has hit off the 
spontaneous leadership which is thus doubly put 
upon him somewhat happily in styling him “ Boss 
Bellows.” Certainly, if he had been bred to me- 
chanic arts, he would have been chosen Boss by 
acclamation of his workmen. He certainly has 
rare gifts as leader ; and decided as his influence 
has been in his own parish and denomination, his 
intimate friends are aware that he has but half 
used his powers ; and that, by following too much 
the moods of his own mind, and from want of a suf- 
ficiently constant and consistent method of thought 
and action, he has often electrified hearers or read- 
ers fur the hour instead of organizing a fellow ship 
or inaugurating a polity. In some respects he is 
more the Murat than the Napoleon; the leader of 
a dashing charge rather than the general of a far- 
seeing campaign. Yet in passages of his life he 
has given proofs of great generalship both in his 
plans and achievements. In some respects, espe- 
cially in electric power, he is probably the most 
marked man in his denomination; and with more 
caution and persistency, he might do a great deal 
to unite and organize his unbanded associates into 
a strong and effective fellowship. If, however, he 
has something of Wesley’s command, he has less 
of his patient labor and careful detail; and surely 
the old Methodism would have been nowhere with- 
out an organizing method, and Whitefield’s fire 
would have burned out had not Wesley’s thought 
devised a furnace for keeping it always alive in 
the churches. Of late Dr. Bellows seems to have 
been obviously conscious of the impulsive and frag- 
mentary nature of his earlier labors, and his atten- 
tion has been given, in accordance with his large 
nature and catholic spirit, to subjects of church 
order and devout discipline. While he claims 
more recreation for overtasked toil, and vindicates 
the drama from its revilers, he asserts most earn- 
estly the worth and authority of the Church, and 
aims to win his brethren to a better understanding 
and practice of Liberal Churchmanship. He evi- 
dently wishes to have fair play for the whole of 
humanity, alike its festive and its devout side. 
As to the report of Dr. Bellows going over to 
Rome, it is absurdity itself. He is in the very 
grain one of the Liberals and the Liberators of our 
time; and if his Holiness the Pope should receive 
him at the Vatican as an alleged convert, after a 
short interview he would pronounce him as terri- 
bly Protestant even in his Catholicity, and would 
entreat him to depart without rehearsing his bold 
and romantic visions in the ears of his excitable 
young clergy. In fact, he would not give Bellows 
lodging for a night! 

To not a few Dr. Bellows is a puzzle—a strange 
mixture of dispassionate argument and impulsive 
enthusiasm; a devotee in prayer, and a jovial com- 
panion in society ; a radical and a conservative, a 
democrat and an aristocrat, a transcendentalist and 
a churchman, a man of the world and an evangel- 
ist. They who know him well see in him, through- 
out, the same genial, earnest heart, and keen, elec- 
tric intellect; in fact, the same consistent charac- 
ter, if not always the same consistent thinker and 
leader. He has revolved pretty loyally about one 
centre; and a fair retrospection of his career, far 
more than his own enthusiastic interpretations of 
the separate stages of his experience, must sub- 
stantiate the integrity of the man and his labors. 
Ilis disposition to treat the present impression as 
final, and to urge the mood of the hour as the con- 
viction of a lifetime, comes more from his blood 
than his brain. His brain of itself is quite cool, 
while his blood is soon heated ; and he might be a 
good metaphysician if it were not for his impulsive 
temperament. He comes of the old Norman stock, 
his ancestry being of William the Conqueror’s ret- 
inue, and there is a good deal of the Celtic enthu- 
siasm—a certain French fire—in his veins. This 
gives him at times a rare eloquence; and brings 
also, sometimes, its hectic to his style and thought. 
His oratory—for flow, fire, and effectiveness—is 
quite unique ; an‘l the hearer of his best efforts is 
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at loss to understand why he is not at the head of 
sensation preachers, as he surely would be if he ap- 
pealed more to the common heart, avoided redun- 
dancy of material and language, dealt less in in- 
tellectual niceties, and more in homely morality 
and everyday religion, and based his whole appeal 
more upon the wants of our common lot than upon 
the ideas and habits of a cultivated and prosperous 
caste. His humanity is broad and earnest, and no 
preacher feels more for men than he ; yet it is not 
easy for one who has known s0 little of the neces- 
sity of struggle for bread and home to write and 
speak always with due feeling with men, or to re- 
alize that it is very hard to get a living; and that 
most of us need to be taught, and comforted, and 
strengthened in our everyday work, instead of be- 
ing led to the heights of daring meditation, or fed 
upon the rarities of speculative invention. He is, 
we are aware, thoroughly a gentleman, and there- 
fore can not deal in the vulgarisms that enter so 
largely into the usual sensation oratory; yet a lit- 
tle more fellow-feeling with our prosaic working- 
day life might give his eloquence more popular 
zest, without any taint of vulgarity. He feels for 
common men more deeply than most philanthro- 
pists, and he has written ably upon the condition of 
the poor; yet he does not always feel with them, as 
do some of the popular writers and speakers, who, 
having been obliged to rough it in their own early 
days, stand upon a level with the many, and so 
come home more to the common heart. 

We say, in conclusion, that Dr. Bellows seems 
to us to belong to the order of Bunyan’s Mr. Great- 
hearts, and is one of our public men whose genial 
and humane spirit brings us all within the circle 
of his fellowship. * He is like a gushing fountain, 
whose waters all may drink, and feel refreshed by 
the draught. Long may the waters flow, and dis- 
tant be the day when the fountain shall be sealed 


up! 
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CHAPTER XLVIIL. 


THE DAY AFTER THE WEDDING. 





**On the 23d instant, Alfred Dinks, Esq., of 
Boston, to Fanny, oldest daughter of Boniface 
Newt, Esq., of this city.” 

Fanny wrote the notice with her own hands, 
and made Alfred take it to the papers. In this 
manner she was before her mother-in-law in 
spreading the news. In this manner, also, as 
Boniface Newt, Esq., sat at breakfast the next 
morning, he learned of his daughter’s marriage. 
His face grew almost purple. He looked apo- 
plectic as he said to his wife, 

‘*Nancy, what, in God’s name, does this 
mean ?” 

His frightened wife asked what, and he read 
the announcement aloud. 

“ Didn’t you know that Fanny was out last 
night?” asked he, sharply, as if he suspected 
for a moment that his wife knew of the mar- 
riage. 

“She sent me word that she was going to 
pass the night with Laura Magot,” replied Mrs, 
Newt, feebly, as she saw her husband’s face. 

He had risen from table, and walked up and 
down the room. 

‘* Did you know any thing of this ?’’ inquired 
he. ‘ What does it mean?” 

‘‘Dear me! I thought he was engaged to 
Hope Wayne,” replied Mrs. Newt, crying. 

There was a moment’s silence. Then Mr. 
Newt said, with a sneer, 

‘Tt seems to me that a mother whose daugh- 
ter gets married with- 
out her knowledge is 
a very curious kind 
of mother—an ex- 
tremely competent 
kind of mother.” 

He resumed his 
walking. Mrs. Newt 
went on with her 
weeping. Boniface 
Newt was aware of 
the possibilities in 
the case of Alfred, 
and therefore tried 
to recover himself 
and consider the 
chances. 

“What do you 
know about this fel- 
low ?” said he, petu- 
lantly, to his wife. 

“‘T don’t know any 
thing in particular,” 
she sobbed. 

“Do you know 
whether he has mon- 
ey, or whether his 
father has?” 

**No; but old Mr. 
Burt is his grandfa- 
ther.” 

“What! his mo- 
ther’s father?” 

““T believe so. I 
know Fanny always 
said he was Hope 
Wayne's cousin.” 

Mr. Newt ponder- 
ed for a little while. 
His brow contracted. 

“Why on earth 
have they run away ? 
Did Mr. Burt's grand- 
son suppose he would 
be unwelcome to me? 
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Has he been in the habit of coming here, Nan- 
cy?” 
“« No, not much.” 

‘*Have you seen them since this thing?” 

‘*No, indeed,” replied the mother, bursting 
into tears afresh. 

Her husband looked at her darkly. 

“Don’t blubber. What good does crying do ? 
Good patience, if any thing happens in this 
world, a woman falls to crying her eyes out, 
as if that would help it.” 

Boniface Newt was not usually affectionate. 
But there was almost a ferocity in his address 
at this moment which startled his wife into si- 
lence. His daughter May turned pale as she 
saw and heard her father. 

**T thought Abel was trial enough!” said he, 
bitterly ; ‘¢and now the girl must fall to cutting 
up shines. I tell you plainly, Nancy, if Fanny 
has married a beggar, a beggar slic shall be. 
There is some reason for a private marriage 
that we don’t understand. It can’t be any good 
reason ; and, daughter or no daughter, she shall 
lic in the bed she has made.” 

He scowled and set his teeth as he said it. 
His wife did not dare to cry any more. May 
went to her mother and took her hand, while 
the father of the family walked rapidly up and 
down. 

‘Every thing comes at once,” said he. “Just 
as Iam most bothered and driven down town, 
this infernal business of Fanny's must needs 
happen. One thing I’m sure of—if it was all 
right it would not be a private wedding. What 
fools women are! And Fanny, whom [ always 
thought so entirely able to take care of herself, 
turns out to be the greatest fool of all! ‘This 
fellow’s a booby, I believe, Mrs. Newt. I think 
I have heard even you make fun of him. But 
to be poor, too! To run away with a pauper- 
booby, by Heavens, it’s too absurd!” 

Mr. Newt laughed mockingly, while the tears 
flowed fast from the eyes of his wife, who said 
at intervals, ‘‘I vow,” and “I declare,” with such 
utter weakness of 
tone and movement 
that her husband 
suddenly exclaimed, 
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don’t!” Her father regarded 
her for a moment in amaze- 
ment. 

**What do you mean, you 
little vixen? Let me catch 
you disobeying me and going 
to see this ungrateful, wicked 
girl, if you think fit!” 

There was a moment in 
which May Newt turned pale, 
but she said, in a very low 
voice, 

*T must go.’ 

**May, I forbid your go- 
ing,” said Mr. Newt, severely 
and loudly. 

‘**Father, you have no right 
to forbid me.” 

** I forbid your going,” roar- 
ed her father, planting him- 
self in front of her, and quite 
white with wrath. 

May said no more, 

“A pretty family you have 
brought up, Mrs. Nancy 
Newt,” said he, at length, 
looking at his wife with all 
the contempt which his voice 
expressed, ‘A son who ru- 
ins me by his extravagance, a 
daughter who runs away with 
—with”—he hesitated to re- 
member the exact expression 
—‘ with a pauper booby, and 
another daughter who defies 
and disobeys her father. I 
congratulate you upon your 
charming family, upon your 
distinguished success, Mrs. 
Newt. Is there no younger 
brother of your son-in-law 
whom you might introduce to Miss May Newt? 
I beg your pardon, she is Miss Newt, now that 
her sister is so happily married,” said Boniface 
Newt, bowing ceremoniously to his daughter. 

Mrs. Newt was stung to the soul. She clasp- 
ed her hands in an utterly helpless despair, and 
unconsciously raised them in a beseeching atti- 
tude before her. 

“The husband’s duty takes him away from 
home,” continued Mr. Newt. ‘* While he is en- 
grossed with heavy cares for the maintenance 
of his family he supposes that his wife is caring 
for his children, and that she has, at least, the 
smallest speck of an idea of what is necessa 
to be done to make them tolerably well wee | 
Some husbands are doomed to be mistaken.” 

Boniface Newt bowed and smiled sarcastically. 

“ Yes, and as if it were not enough to have 
my wife such a model trainer—and my son so 
careful—and my daughter so obedient—and my 
younger daughter so affectionate—I must also 
have trials in my business. I expected a great 
loan from Van Boozenberg’s bank, and I havyen’t 
gotit. He's an old driveling fool. Mrs. Newt, 
you must curtail expenses. There’s one mouth 
less, and one Stewart's bill less, at any rate.” 

“ Father,” said May, as if she could not bear 
the cool cutting adrift of her sister from the 
family, ‘Fanny is not dead,” 

‘**No,” replied her father, sullenly. 
more’s the—” 

He stopped, for he caught May’s eye, and he 
could not finish the sentence. 

‘** Mr. Newt,” said his wife, at length, ** per- 
haps Alfred Dinks is not poor.” 

That was the chance, but Mr. Newt was skép- 
tical. For he had an instinctive suspicion that 
no rich young man, however much a booby, would 
have married Fanny clandestinely. Men are 
forced to know something of themselves, and 
Boniface Newt was perfectly aware that it was 
generally understood he had no aversion to mon~ 
ey. He knew also that he was reputed rich, 
that his family were known to live expensively, 
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and he was quite shrewd cnough to believe that 
any youth in her own set who ran off with his 
daughter did so because he depended upon her 
father’s money. He was satistied that the Newt 
family was not to be a gainer by the new alli- 
ance. ‘The more he thought of it the more he 
was convinced, and the more angry he became. 
He was still storming when the door was thrown 
open and Mrs. Dagon rushed in. 

‘«* What does it all mean ?” asked she. 

Mr. Newt stopped in his walk, smiled con- 
temptuously, and pointed to his wife, who sat 
with her handkerchief over her eyes. 

“ Pooh,” said Mrs. Dagon, “I knew "twould 
come to this. I've seen her hugging him the 
whole winter, andso has every body else who has 


yes.” 
“And she shook her plumage as she settled 

into a seat. ; 

‘‘Mrs. Boniface Newt is unfortunately blind ; 
that is to say, she sees every body’s affairs but 
her own,” said Mr. Newt, tauntingly. 

Mrs. Dagon, without heeding him, talked on. 

‘‘ But why did they run away to be married? 
What does itmean? Fanny’s not romantic, and 
Dinks isa fool. He’s rich, and a proper match 
enough, for a woman can’t expect to have every 
thing. Ican’t see why he didn’t propose regu- 
larly, and behave like other people. Do you 
suppose he was actually engaged to his cousin 
Hope Wayne, and that our darling Fanny has 
outwitted the Boston beauty, and the Boston 
beau too, forthat matter? It looks like it, really. 
Ithink that must beit. It’s apitya Newt should 
marry a fool—” 

‘it is not the first time,” interrupted her 
nephew, making a low bow to his wife. 

Mrs. Dagon looked a little surprised. She had 


.seen little jars and rubs before in the family, 


but this morning she scemed to have happened 
in upon anearthquake. She continued: 

«“ But we must make the best of it. Are they 
in the house ?” 

‘““No, Aunt Dagon,” said Mr. Newt. ‘‘I 
knew nothing of it until, half an hour ago, I 
read it in the paper with all the rest of the world. 
It seems it was a family secret.” And he bowed 
again to his wife. 

“Don’t, don’t,” sobbed she. ‘You know I 
didn’t know any thing about it. Oh! Aunt Da- 
gon, I never knew him so unjust and wicked as 
heis to-day. He treats me cruelly.” And the 
poor woman covered her red eyes again with her 
handkerchief, and rocked herself feebly. Mr. 
Newt went out, and slammed the door behind 
him. 

‘ Now, Nancy, tell me about this thing,” said 
Mrs. Dagon, when the husband was gone. 

But Nancy had nothing to tell. 

‘J don’t like his ranning away with her—that 
looks bad,” continued Mrs. Dagon. She pon- 
dered a few moments, and then said: 

“TI can tell you one thing, Nancy, which it 


wasn’t worth while to mention to Boniface, who 


seems to be nervous this morning—but I am 
sure Fanny proposed the running off. Alfred 
Dinks is too great a fool. He never would have 
thought of it—and he would never have dared to 
do it, if he had.” 

‘* Oh dear me!’’ responded Mrs. Newt. 

‘Pooh! it isn’t such a dreadful thing, if he 
is only rich enough,”’ said Aunt Dagon, in a con- 
soling voice. ‘ Every thing depends on that ; 
and I haven’t much doubt of it. Alfred Dinks 
is a fool, my dear, but Fanny Newt is not; and 
Fanny Newt is not the girl to marry a fool, ex- 
cept for reasons. You may trust Fanny, Nan- 
cy. You may depend there was some foolish 
something with Hope Wayne, on the part of 
Alfred, and Fanny has cut the knot she was not 
sure of untying. Pooh! pooh! When you are 
as old as I am you won't be distressed over 
these things. Fanny Newt is fully weaned. 
She wants an establishment, and she has got it. 
There are plenty of people who would have been 
glad to marry their daughters to Alfred Dinks. 
i can ieli you there are some great advantages 
in having a fool for your husband. Don't you 
see Fanny never would have been happy with a 
man she couldn’t manage. It’s quite right, my 
dear.” 

At this moment the bell rang, and Mrs. Newt, 
not wishing to be caught with red eyes, called 
May, who had looked on at this debate, and left 
the room. 

While Mrs. Dagon had been so volubly talk- 
ing she had also been busily thinking. She 
knew that if Alfred were a fool his mother was 
not—at least, not in the way she meant. There 
had been no love lost between the ladies, so that 
Mrs. Dagon was disposed to criticise the other’s 
conduct very closely, She saw, therefore, that 
if Alfred Dinks were not rich—and it certainly 
was a question whether he were so really, or 
only in expectation from Mr. Burt—then also 
he might not be engaged to Hope Wayne. But 
the story of his wealth and his engagement 
might very easily have been the ruse by which 
the skillful Mrs. Dinks meant to conduct her 
campaign in New York. In that case, what was 
more likely than that she should have improved 
Fanny’s evident delusion in regard to her ton, 
and, by suggesting to him an elopement, have 
secured for him the daughter of a merchant so 
universally reputed wealthy as Boniface Newt? 

Mrs. Dagon was clever—so was Mrs, Dinks ; 
and it is the homage that one clever person al- 
ways pays to another to believe the other capa- 
ble of every thing that occurs to himself. 

In the matter of the marriage Mrs. Budlong 
Dinks had been defeated, but she was not dis- 
mayed. She had lost Hope Wayne, indeed, and 
she could no longer hope, by the marriage of 
Alfred with his cousin, to consolidate the Burt 
property in her family. She had been very in- 
dignant — very deeply disappointed. But the 
meditation of a night refreshed her. She still 
loved her son. It is only fathers, members of 
the superior sex, whose just indignation never 


sleeps against daughters who marry the men 
they love instead of those whom the fathers 
wish. 2 

Upon a survey of the field, Mrs. Dinks felt 
that under no circumstances would Hope have 
married Alfred; and he had now actually mar- 
ried Fanny. So much was done. It was use- 
less to wish impossible wishes. She did not 
wish her son to starve or come to social shame, 
although he had married Fanny; and Fanny, 
after all, was rather a belle, and the daughter 
of a rich merchant, who would have to support 
them. She knew, of course, that Fanny sup- 
posed her husband would share in the great 
Burt property. But as Mrs. Dinks herself be- 
lieved the same thing, that did not surprise her. 
In fact, they would all be gainers by it; and 
nothing now remained but to devote herself to 
securing that property. 

For Mrs. Dinks was a woman who must have 
an object. Her first had been to marry herself 
—and her net closed over the Honorable Bud- 
long, then supposed to be a man of promise. 
That marriage was a mistake. We don’t set 
expensive nets to catch bull-pouts. Then she 
tried to marry Alfred to Hope Wayne. That 
had failed. ‘The new object must, therefore, be 
the unintermitting pursuit of the Burt property. 
Domestic life was not an object with her. The 
Honorable Budlong was a man’s man. He ex- 
pectorated and talked politics abroad, and pooh- 
pooh-ed his wife at home, which he frequented 
as little as possible, because he had a disagree- 
able consciousness that the master of the house 
had a mistress. Then Mrs. Dinks had no oth- 
er children, nor any tastes or employments that 
would detain her from society or make her 
home interesting to her. Practical benevo- 
lence might have been a career, but she com- 
pounded with Heaven for her charities by an- 
nual subscriptions to well-accredited societies, 
the management of which was composed of 
persons of proper position in society. Shop- 
ping and morning calls, also, failed to exhaust 
her powers entirely ; but the Burt property was 
a good solid object in life which she could pur- 
sue with vigilance and discretion. 

The first step under the circumstances was 
clearly a visit to the Newts, and the ring which 
had sent Mrs. Newt from the room was Mrs. 
Dinks’s. 

Mrs. Dagon was alone when Mrs. Dinks en- 
tered, and Mrs. Dagon was by no means sure, 
whatever she said to Nancy, that Mrs. Dinks 
had not outwitted them all. As she entered 
Mrs. Dagon put up her glasses and gazed at 
her; and when Mrs, Dinks saluted her, Mrs. 
Dagon bowed behind the glasses, as if she were 
bowing through a telescope at the planet Ju- 
piter. 

‘* Good-morning, Mrs. Dagon !”’ 

“‘Good-morning, Mrs. Dinks,’”’ replied that 
lady, still contemplating the other as if she were 
a surprising and incomprehensible celestial phe- 
nomenon. 

Profound silence followed. Mrs. Dinks was 
annoyed by the insult which Mrs. Dagon was 
tacitly putting upon her, and resolving upon re- 
venge. Meanwhile she turned over some illus- 
trated books upon the table, as if engravings 
were of all things those that afforded her the 
profoundest satisfaction. 

But she was conscious that she could not de- 
ceive Mrs. Dagon by an appearance of interest ; 
so, after a few moments, Mrs. Dinks seated her- 
self in a large easy-chair opposite that lady, who 
was still looking at her, shook her dress, glanced 
into the mirror with the utmost nonchalance, 
and finally, slowly drawing out her own glasses, 
raised them to her eyes, and, with perfect in- 
difference, surveyed the enemy. 

The ladies gazed at each other for a few mo- 
ments in silence. 

‘** How’s your daughter Mrs. Alfred Dinks ?” 
asked Mrs. Dagon, abruptly. 

Mrs. Dinks continued to gaze without answer- 
ing. She was resolved to put down the dragon 
that laid waste society. The dragon was instant- 
ly conscious that she had made a mistake in 
speaking, and was angry accordingly. She said 
nothing more; she only glared. 

“*Good-morning, my dear Mrs. Dinks,”’ said 
Mrs. Newt, in a troubled voice, as she entered 
the room. ‘Oh my! isn’t it—isn’t it—singu- 
lar ?”” 

For Mrs. Newt was bewildered. Between her 
husband and Mrs. Dagon she had been so de- 
pressed and comforted that she did not know 
what to think. She was sure it was Fanny who 
had married Alfred, and she supposed, with all 
the world, that he had, or was to have, a pretty 
fortune. Yet she felt, with her husband, that 
the private marriage was suspicious. It seemed 
at least to prove the indisposition of Mrs. Dinks 
to the match. But, as they were married, she 
did not wish to alienate the mother of the rich 
bridegroom. 

‘* Singular, indeed, Mrs. Newt!” rejoined Mrs. 
Dinks; ‘‘I call it extraordinary !”’ 

**T call it outrageous,” interpolated Mrs. Da- 
gon. ‘Poor girl! to be run away with and 
married! What a blow for our family!” 

Mrs. Dinks resumed her-glasses, and looked 
unutterably at Mrs. Dagon. But Mrs. Dinks, 
on her side, knowing the limitations of Alfred’s 
income and believing in the Newt resources, did 
not wish to divert from him any kindness of the 
Newts. $o she outgeneraled Mrs. Dagon again. 

“Yes, indeed, it is an outrage upon all our 
feelings. We must, of course, be mutually shock- 
ed at the indiscretion of these membtrs of both 
our families.” 

“Yes, oh yes!” answered Mrs. Newt. ‘I do 
declare! what do people do so for?” 

Neither cared to take the next step, and make 
the obvious and necessary inquiries as to the 
future, for neither wished to betray the thought 
that was uppermost. At length Mrs. Dinks ven- 





tured to say, 














‘One thing, at least, is fortunate.” 

“Indeed!” ejaculated Mrs. Dagon behind 
the glasses, as if she scoffed at the bare sugges- 
tion of any thing but utter misfortune being as- 
sociated with such an affair. 

“I say one thing is fortunate,” continued Mrs, 
Dinks, in a more decided tone, and without the 
slightest attention to Mrs. Dagon’s remark. 

‘‘Dear me! I declare I don’t see just what 
you mean, Mrs. Dinks,” said Mrs. Newt. 

“‘T mean that they are neither of them chil- 
dren,” answered the other. 

“They may not be children,” commenced 
Mrs. Dagon, in the most implacable tone, ‘‘ but 
they are both fools. I shouldn’t wonder, Nan- 
cy, if they’d both outwitted each other, after 
all; for whenever two people, without the slight- 
est apparent reason, run away to be married, it 
is because one of them is poor.” 

This was a truth of which the two mothers 
were both vaguely conscious, and which by no 
means increased the comfort of the situation. 
It led to a long pause in the conversation, Mrs. 
Dinks wished Aunt Dagon on the top of Mont 
Blanc, and while she was meditating the best 
thing to say, Mrs. Dagon, who had rallied, re- 
turned to the charge. 

‘*Of course,” said she, ‘that is something 
that would hardly be said of the daughter of 
Boniface Newt.” 

And Mrs. Dagon resumed the study of Mrs, 
Dinks. 

‘Or of the grand-nephew of Christopher Burt,” 
said the latter, putting up her own glasses and 
returning the stare. 

‘*Grand-nephew! Is Alfred Dinks not the 
grandson of Mr. Burt?” asked Mrs. Newt, earn- 
estly. 

‘No, he is his grand-nephew. He is second 
cousin of Hope Wayne. My father was the 
brother of Mr. Burt,” replied Mrs. Dinks. 

“Oh!” said Mrs. Newt, dolefully. 

‘*Not a very near relation,” added Mrs, Da- 
gon. ‘*Grand-nephews don’t count.” 

That might be true, but it was thin consola- 
tion for Mrs. Newt, who began to take fire. 

**But, Mrs. Dinks, how did this affair come 
about ?” asked she. 

“ Exactly,” chimed in Aunt Dagon; ‘‘ how 
did it come about ?” 

‘* My dear Mrs. Newt,” replied Mrs. Dinks, 
entirely overlooking the existence of Mrs. Da- 
gon, ‘‘you know my son Alfred, and your daugh- 
ter Fanny. SodoI. Do you believe that Al- 
fred ran away with Fanny, or Fanny with Al- 
fred? ‘Theoretically, of course, the man does 
it. Do you believe Alfred did it?’ 

Mrs. Dinks’s tone was resolute. Mrs, Newt 
was on the verge of hysterics. 

““Do you mean to insult my daughter to her 
mother’s face?” exclaimed she. ‘ Do you mean 
to insinuate that—” 

‘*] mean to insinuate nothing, my dear Mrs. 
Newt. I say plainly what I mean to say, so let 
us keep as cool as we can for the sake of all 
parties. They are married—that’s settled. How 
are they going to live ?” 

Mrs. Newt opened her mouth with amaze- 
ment. 

**I believe the husband usually supports the 
wife,” ejaculated the dragon behind the glasses. 

“| understand you to say, then, my dear Mrs. 
Newt,” continued Mrs. Dinks, with a superb 
disregard of the older lady, who had made the 
remark, ‘‘that the husband usually supports the 
family. Now in this matter, you know, we are 
going to be perfectly cool and sensible. You 
know as well as I that Alfred has no profession, 
but that he will by-and-by inherit a fortune from 
his grand-uncle—” 

At this point Mrs. Dagon coughed in an 
incredulous and contemptuous manner. Mrs, 
Dinks put her handkerchief to her nose, which 
she patted gently, and waited for Mrs. Dagon 
to stop. 

“ As I was saying—a fortune from his grand- 
uncle. Now until then provision must be 
made—” 

** Really,” said Mrs. Dagon, for Mrs. Newt 
was bewildered into silence by the rapid con- 
versation of Mrs. Dinks—‘“ really, these are 
matters of business which, I believe, are usual- 
ly left to gentlemen.” 

“T know, of course, Mrs. Newt,” continued 
the intrepid Mrs. Dinks, utterly regardless of 
Mrs. Dagon, for she had fully considered her 
part, and knew her own intentions, ‘‘ that such 
things are generally arranged by the gentlemen. 
But [ think sensible women, like you and me, 
mothers, too, are quite as much interested in 
the matter as fathers can be. Our honor is as 
much involved in the happiness of our children 
as their fathers’ is. So I have come to ask you, 
in a purely friendly and private manner, what 
the chances for our dear children are ?”’ 

**T am sure I know nothing,” answered Mrs, 
Newt; ‘I only know that Mr. Newt is furious.” 

‘* Perfectly lunatic,” added Aunt Dagon, in 
full view of Mrs. Dinks. 

‘* Pity, pity!” returned Mrs. Dinks, with an 
air of compassionate unconcern; “ because 
these things can always be so easily settled. I 
Lope Mr. Newt won’t suffer himself to be dis- 
turbed. Every thing will come right.” 

“What does Mr. Dinks say?” feebly in- 
quired Mrs. Newt. 

“T really don’t know,” replied Mrs. Dinks, 
with a cool air of surprise that any body should 
care what he thought—which made Mrs. Dagon 
almost envious of her enemy, and which so im- 
pressed Mrs. Newt, who considered the opinion 
of her husband as the only point of importance 
in the whole affair, that she turned pale. 

‘“‘T mean that his mind is so engrossed with 
other matters that he rarely attends to the do- 
mestic details,” added Mrs. Dinks, who had no 
desire of frightening any of her new relatives, 
**Have you been to see Fanny yet?” 

“No,” returned Mrs. Newt, half-sobbing 





again, “I have only just heard of it; and—and 
—I don’t think Mr. Newt would wish me to go.” 

Mrs. Dinks raised her eyebrows, and again 
touched her face gently with the handkerchief. 
Mrs. Dagon rubbed her glasses and waited, for 
she knew very well that Mrs. Dinks had not yet 
discovered what she had come to learn. The 
old General was not deceived by the light skir- 
mishing. 

“I am sorry not to have scen Mr. Newt be- 
fore he went down town,” began Mrs, Dinks, 
after a pause. ‘ But since we must all know 
these matters sooner or later—that is to say 
those of us whose business it is”—here she 
glanced en passant at Mrs. Dagon—* you and I, 
my dear Mrs. Newt, may talk confidentially, 
How much will your husband probably allow 
Fanny until Alfred comes into his property ?” 

Mrs. Dinks leaned back and folded her shawl 
closely around her, and Mrs. Dagon hemmed 
and smiled a smile of perfect incredulity, 

“Gracious, gracious! Mrs. Dinks, Mr. Newt 
won’t give her a cent!” answered Mrs. Newt. 
As she uttered the words Mrs. Dagon held the 
enemy in full survey. 

Mrs. Dinks was confounded. That there 
would be some trouble in arranging the matter 
she had expected. But the extreme dolefulness 
of Mrs. Newt had already perplexed her; and 
the prompt, simple way in which she answered 
this question precluded the suspicion of artifice. 
Something was clearly radically wrong. She 
knew that Alfred had six hundred a year from 
his father. She had no profound respect for 
that gentleman ; but men are willful. Suppose 
he should take a whim to stop it? On the oth- 
er side, she knew that Boniface Newt was an 
obstinate man, and that fathers were sometimes 
implacable. Sometimes, even, they did not re- 
lent in making their wills. She knew all about 
Miss Van Boozenberg’s marriage with Tom 
Witchet, for it was no secret in society. Was 
it possible her darling Alfred might be in actual 
danger of such penury—at least until he came 
into his property? And what property was it, 
and what were the chances that old Burt would 
leave him a cent? 

These considerations instantly occupied her 
mind as Mrs. Newt spoke; and she saw more 
clearly than ever the necessity of propitiating 
old Burt. 

At length she asked, with an undismayed 
countenance, and with even a show of smiling: 

“But, Mrs, Newt, why do you take so cheer- 
less a view of your husband's intentions in this 
matter ?” 

The words that her husband had spoken in his 
wrath had rung in Mrs. Newt’s mind ever since, 
and they now fell, echo-like, from her tongue. 

‘* Because he said that, daughter or no daugh- 
ter, she shall lie in the bed she has made.” 

Mrs. Dinks could not help showing a little 
chagrin. It was the sign for Mrs. Newt to burst 
into fresh sorrow. Mrs. Dagon was as rigid as 
a bronze statue. 

“‘ Very well, then, Mrs. Newt,” said her vis- 
itor, rising, ‘‘ Mr. Newt will have the satisfac- 
tion of seeing his daughter starve.” 

“‘Oh, her husband will take care of that,” 
said the bronze statue, blandly. 

“My son Alfred,” continued Mrs. Dinks, 
“has an allowance of six hundred dollars a 
year, no profession, and expectations from his 
grand-uncle. These are his resources. If his 
father chooses he can cut off his allowance. 
Perhaps he will. You can mention these facts 
to Mr. Newt.” 

“Oh! mercy! mercy exclaimed Mrs. 
Newt. ‘What shall we do? What will peo- 
ple say !” 

“Good-morning, ladies!” said Mrs. Dinks, 
with a comprehensive bow. She was troubled, 
but not overwhelmed; for she believed that the 
rich Mr. Newt would not, of course, allow his 
daughter to suffer. Mrs. Dagon was more pro- 
foundly persuaded than ever that Mrs. Dinks 
had managed the whole matter. 

“Nancy,” said she, as the door closed upon 
Mrs. Dinks, “it is a scheming, artful woman. 
Her son has no money, and I doubt if he ever 
will have any. Boniface will be implacable. I 
know him. He is capable of seeing his daugh- 
ter suffer. Fanny has made a frightful mis- 
take. Poor Fanny! she was not so clever as'she 
thought herself. There is only one hope—that 
is in old Burt. I think we had better present 
that view chiefly to Boniface. We must con- 
cede the poverty, but insist and enlarge upon 
the prospect. No Newt ought to be allowed to 
suffer if we can help it. Poor Fanny! She 
was always pert, but not quite so smart as she 
thonght herself!” 

Mrs. Dagon indulged in a low chuckle of 
triumph, while Mrs. Newt was overwhelmed 
with a vague apprehension that all her hus- 
band’s wrath at his daughter’s marriage would 
be visited upon her. 
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DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


ANOTHER METEORIC PIIENOMENON. 

Tne Troy Times of the 11th inst. says that about seven 
o'clock on the morning of that day, while the eky was 
perfectly cloudless, while hardly a breath of air was stir- 
ring, while not a single indication prevailed of a natural 
commotion of any sort whatever, there was a terrific, 
shocking, det g report, Pp d app tly by 
two sharp echoes. It was as if the sound had come from 
the sky; but there were no clouds, not a single indication 
of the prevalence of electricity, and that explanation 
could not be entertained. ‘The force of the concussion 
was so great that houses were shaken; that persons walk- 
ing in the street felt the ground vibrate underneath 
them; that men who had just commenced work upon 
buildings instinctively dropped their tools, and looked 
to see what was the matter; that little children were 
frightened, and asked many strange questions of their 
parents. The Albany Argus of August 13, says: “We 
are inclined to think that it was a gentle earthquake. 
Although we can not learn that it was felt in this city, 
we have been assured by two or three subscribers from 
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the towns of Guilderland and New Scotland, who were 
jn our counting-room yesterday, that the same phenom- 
enon was experienced in those vicinities, soon after seven 
o'clock Thursday morning. The heavy rumbling sound 
and vibration of the earth continued, they say, for two 
or three minutes, proceeding from the southwest and 
dying away in the northeast. When they gave us this 
information they were ignorant that any such thing had 
been experienced any where else.” 

BLONDIN CROSSES NIAGARA WITH A MAN ON 

MIs BACK, 

We read in the Buffalo Courier of August 18: ‘ Prob- 
ably the largest crowd that ever assembled at Niagarit 
Falls was present there yesterday, to witness M. Blon- 
din cross the Niagara River upon his rope, carrying a 
man upon his shoulders. About half-past four o'clock M. 
Blondin entered the inclosure, and proceeded to the end 
of the rope on the American side. His appearance was 
the signal for a general cheering, which was responded 
to from the other side of the river. He was dressed, as 
on former occasions, in silk tights, bareheaded, and had 
on his feet rough-dressed buckskin shoes, In afew min- 
utes after his arrival he ascended the rope with his bal- 
aucing pole, and started to cross the river alone. 


THE JOURNEY. 


“M,. Blondin occupied something over half an hour 
in crossing, most of the time being spent in his perform- 
ances on the rope. He remained upon the Canada side 
te rest and refresh himself some fifteen or twenty min- 
utes, and again appeared upon the rope. This time he 
had his agent, Mr. Henry Colcord, a man weighing about 

36 pounds, upon his back, and his balancing pole in his 
hands. He proceeded down the rope very slowly and 
cautiously, as if feeling every step, until he was about 
one hundred feet from the Canada side, when Mr. Col, 
cord dismounted and stood upon the rope immediately 
behind M. Blondin. 

“They here remained to rest probably three or four 
minutes, when Mr. Colcord again mounted, andeM. Blon- 
din proceeded, still walking very slowly, and stopping 
occasionally to balance himself. They stopped five times 
in crossing, and each time Mr. Colcord dismounted, and 
again resumed his position. He had his arms around 
M. Blondin’s neck, and his legs rested on the balancing 

ole. He was in his shirt-sleeves, and wore a straw hat, 
About twenty-two minutes were occupied in accomplish- 
ing the first half of the rope, and the balance in twenty, 
making forty-two minutes from bank to bank. 

“On reaching the landing M. Blondin was much flush- 
ed, and appeared very much fatigued, while Mr. Colcord 
was pale, but did not betray any signs of fear." 


TERRIBLE TRAGEDY IN CINCINNATI, 


A terrible tragedy occurred in Cincinnati on the night 
of August 16. A man named Thomas Eugene de Mar- 
bais, a druggist by profession, shot his wife, and then at- 
tempted to kill himself. His wife was residing in an as- 
signation house. On the night in question he called for 
her after she had retired to bed, and they walked out to- 
gether, as it afterward onpeans’. with the understanding 
that he was to commit the deed. After proceeding some 
distance from the house he shot her in the breast, and 
himself in the head. Neither wound was immediately 
mortal, but it is thought that both will prove so, Pe- 
cuniary difficulties appear to have been the leading cause 
of the tragedy. A number of letters and other papers 
were found on his person, in which the most intense af- 
fection was expressed for his wife, and she on her part 
appears to have loved him with equal intensity. 


A WOMAN TARRED AND FEATHERED. 


On last Friday afternoon, says the Chicago Democrat, 
three women, living in the town of South Bend, Indiana, 
took a fourth woman, a sort of widow, and said to 
be of loose morals, stripped her clothes entirely from her, 
leaving upon her nothing but her shoes and stockings, 
cut off her hair and tarred and feathered her from head 
to foot. This was all done in the public streets of that 
town in broad daylight and in the presence of a large 
crowd, who, incredible as it may appear, stood by and 
saw this infamous act perpetrated, and raised no hand 
to stop it. The women who were the perpetrators of this 
outrage were residents of South Bend, members of church, 
and two of them were married. The victim of their rage 
or jealousy, as soon as she escaped from the clutches of 
her inhuman perse@utors, ran to the shop of a blacksmith 
near by, who received ler, shut the door upon her pur- 
suers, and furnished her with oil, etc., to remove the tar, 
and with clothing to hide her nakedness. 


ANOTHER DISTINGUISHED FOREIGNER A-COMING. 


The following letter Appears in the Herald : 

“ Bgacon Lopes, Curistcuvren, July 80, 1859. 

“ Permit me, through the medium of your paper, to ad- 
dress a few words to my brother sportsmen in the United 
States, 

‘*An oppertunity which I have often longed for has 
been afforded me of paying a visit to New York, starting 
from Liverpool for the express purpose of fraternizing 
with the disciples of St. Hubert, shaking hands with my 
transatlantic brethren, and, with the advice of my broth- 
er sportsmen, proceeding through a portion of the culti- 
vated country to the magnificent prairies, gathering by 
the way all information—scientific, agricultural, and or- 
nithological—that it is possible for me to collect. My 
stay in the United States must of necessity be limited ; 
but, under the blessing of Heaven, I hope, ere my return 
to spend my Christmas in England, to have achieved and 
learned enough to enable me to tell my countrymen a 
tale, and to point out to them the route and the outlay 
required for others in future times to follow my example. 
(My narrative, I need hardly add, will appear in the col- 
umns of the London Field.) 

“I shall bring with me some of my hounds and dogs, 
the faithful companions of my Teisure hours, and throw 
myself on that kindness which, from my experience of 
the American character in other climes, I am convinced 
was never by a stranger sought in vain. I expect to ar- 
rive at New York on or about the 3d of September. 

** Your obedient, humble servant. 
“ Grant_ey I’. BERKELEY.” 


PERSONAL. 

The Providence Journal says: ‘Caleb Cushing has 
declined the mission to Central America. It is very sur- 
prising that it should be offered to him. According to 
all the Democratic tests he is quite disqualified. In the 
first place, he speaks the language, which is, of itself, if 
We may judge from the usual character of the foreign 
appointments, a fatal objection. Moreover, he labors 
under the additional disadvantage of a thorough knowl- 
edge of the French, which is the common language of 
diplomacy; and, to complete his unfitness, he is a schol- 
ar, a statesman, and thoroughly acquainted with the 
history and policy of our Government. Such ‘a‘than 
would settle the South American question in a month, 
and there would be nothing for the Administration to 
fasten a quarrel upon with the feeble powers of Central 
America.” 

The Hon. A. H. Banscom, a prominent politician of 
Michigan, and Speaker of the Assembly of that State in 
1847, died at Marquette, Lake Superior, on the 4th inst:, 
of hemorrhage of the lungs. He was one of the most 
genial men in the State, and his death, in the prime of 
manhood, will cause very many heavy hearts. It is an- 
nounced, as a singular fact, that his wife (at the time a 
long distance from him) dreamed, during the night of 
his death, that he had died, and related the dream to 
her friends a day or two before the intelligence of his 
death reached them. 

Adjutant-General Stone has returned to Boston from 
West Point, whither he went as bearer of an invitation 
from Governor Banks to General Scott to be present at 
the State Encampment, at Concord, Massachusetts, bring- 
'S from General Scott a note to Governor Banks, de- 
cining to accept the invitation. The note says, in con- 
Ciusion: 

“I should be highly gratified to be able to make the 
'roposed visit, but I am restrained by a severe bodily 
h ‘rt, from which I am not quite restored; and second, 4 

“alise I have recently been obliged to decline so many 

‘T invitations that it might now be offensive to many 
er friends to accept one.” 

General Wool accepts. 











The London Times says: “Mr. W. II. Ward, of Au- 


burn, United States, who exhibited his signal telegraph 
for the Ocean Marine service at Woolwich on Monday 
last, again attended at the doek-yard on Saturday, by 
order of the Board of Admiralty. A definite trial of his 
signal telegraph is to be made at the mastheads of the 
various ships lying at Woolwich, Mr. Ward has re- 
ceived instructions from the Lords of the Admiralty to 
exhibit his apparatus for night siguals at Pertsmouth 
dock-yard also." 

Baron de Stoeckl, Russian Minister, and Madame 
Stoeckl, have been stopping at the Clarendon. They are 
now at Newport. 

The ship Syren arrived at New Bedford on Thursday 
evening from Honolulu, having among her passengers 
the Rev. ‘T. E. Taylor, Mrs, Maria Chamberlain, and 
Miss Isabella Chamberlain, missionaries. The former 
has retired from the work, and now devotes himself to 
farming at the Islands. The Syren has also the family 
of Captain Brown, of the Missionary brig Morning Star. 

The Boston Journal learns that Mr, Wetmore, owner 
of the ** Chateau sur Mer” at Newport, was stricken by 
a paralytic shock at the break fast-table, a few days since, 
and now lies in a critical situation. At last accounts he 
was unable to speak. 

A gentleman killed himself in Florida, last week, for 
the love of a Miss Bullett. The poor fellow couldn't live 
with a Bullett in his heart. 

The City Council of Cleveland, Ohio, have «. tracted 
for the erection of a mc ttoC e herry in 
their Park, and the work has been placed in the hands 
of Mr. William Walcutt, of this city. The monument is 
to be about twenty-five feet high, consisting of an orna- 
mented pedestal, adorned with appropriate bas-reliefs, 
and crowned with a statue of Perry, the statue to be 8} 
feet in height. On the tablets beneath the statue are to 
be the arms of the States of Rhode Island and Ohio. 
The whole structure is to be of Italian marble. It will 
be completed, ready for commemorative services, it is ex- 
pected, by September 10, 1860. Mr. Walcutt is already 
engaged on the model of the statue. 

A correspondent of the Charleston News says that Cap- 
tain De Riviére is keeping a hotel in New York. 

Prince Jerome, the Emperor*s uncle, is said to be suf- 
fering severely from gout, which appears to threaten the 
stomach. Prince Napoleen and the Princess Mathilde 
are in constant attendance on their father. 

The Evening Post says, that ** the announcement that 
Charles Dickens intends to visit this country in the fall 
for the collection of a new batch of ‘American Notes,’ 
is more than mere rumor. The distinguished author 
is under engagements to give sixty * Readings,’ accord- 
ing to a prearranged programme, at various points, for 
the very reasonalie remuneration of $25,000 cash at 
the start, and ope-fourth of the net profits of the exhibi- 
tion.” 

The Brahmin, Mr. Gangooly, who was driven from 
the table at the Glens Falls liouse, on account of the 
dark hue of his skin, was made quite a lion of at Con- 
gress Hall, Saratoga. The landlord, Mr. Hathaway, 
placed him at a seat of honor, took dinner with him, and 
left him in charge of his guests, who did him all honor. 

Henry Ravenel, Esq., a native of Charleston, South 
Carolina, died at the Virginia Springs, on the 11th inst., 
in the sixty-fourth year of his age. He had for many 
years acceptably filled the position of President of the 
Union Bank of that city. In early life he commanded 
the ** Washington Light Infantry," the leading volunteer 
military corps of South Carolina, and with them shared 
the perils of the Indian war in the Florida campaign of 
1856-37. “ His polished courtesy and dignified suavity 
of manner gave a charm to all intercourse with him.” 
His remains were interred in the “ Magnolia Cemetery.” 








FOREIGN NEWS. 


ENGLAND. 
PARLIAMENT. 


Iw England the Parliamentary proceedings have late- 
ly been mainly confined to discussion upon supplies, all 
of which had been duly voted in accordance with the 
Ministerial estimates. Included in the votes are £130,000 
on account of a direct telegraph to Gibraltar; £10,000 to 
aid in the conversion of the copper currency into one of 
bronze. 

In the House of Commons a bill was passed through 
Committee which establishes a reserve force of 30,000 
men for the navy, in the same way that the militia serves 
as a reserve fer the army. The volunteers are to be en- 
rolled for a period of fiye years. 

THE OPIUM TRADE TO BE CARRIED ON. 

A deputation from the Anti-Opium Society had waited 
upon Sir Charles Wood to urge the prohibition of the 
cultivation of opium, except for medicinal oe in 
British India, Sir Charles, in reply, said the present 
unsatisfactory state of the finances of India rendered it 
impossible to touch the revenue derived from the opium 
trade, 

STRIKE OF THE LONDON WORKMEN, 


The threatened strike in the building line in London 
daily becomes more serious, and it was feared that on 
the day the Asia sailed there would be as many as 40,000 
operatives in the trade unemployed. A great meeting 
of workmen had been held in Hyde Park, and a determ- 
ination was evinced to abide by the “nine hours” move- 
ment. The employers had likewise had a meeting, and 
resolved to resist the demands of the men, 


FRANCE. 
DISARMAMENT OF THE FLEET. 


The Herald correspondent writes: ‘* The Minister of 
Marine has sent off orders to all the ports relative to the 
disarmament of a paft of the French fleet. At Brest all 
the vessels under the command of Rear-Admiral Fouri- 
chon, and the armament of which had just been com- 
pleted, will be placed en commission. The same will be 
done at Toulon“with the four frigates and other smaller 
vessels under the orders of Rear-Admiral Bouet Willau- 
mez. At Cherbourg, the Gourville, line-of-battle ship, 
the Souveraine, frigate, and the Fondroyante, floating 
battery, which were in the roadstead, have been taken 
into dock to be disarmed and laid up in ordinary. The 
Napoleon, screw liner, is expected from Toulon at Cher- 
bourg, where she will have her engines taken out and 
replaced by smaller ones, Several other line-of-battle 
ships and other vessels of war have been ordered to Cher- 
bourg to be disarmed, Directions, it is said, have also 
been given for the coast batteries to be placed on a peace 
footing.” 

PRINCESS CLOTILDE DEVELOPING. 


The Paris correspondent of the London Globe says, 
that Princess Clotilde, though a mere girl, is just now 
exercising a very marked influence on the destiny of her 
native country. She never concealed at the court here 
her personal conviction that she was a modern Iphigenia, 
immolated for state purposes, and she loudly claims per- 
formance of the compact. A kingdom of North Italy, on 
a large and independent basis, for Victor Emanuel and 
the house of Savoy was the stipulation of her marriage 
contract, and she talks of returning to her father if the 
bargain is evaded. Old Jerome Napoleon backs his 
daughter-in-law, and if sympathy is claimed for the 
widow of the late worthless Duchino of Parma, some 
share ef the same chivalry is challenged by this child of 
an ill-fated land. 

TERRIBLE ACCIDENT TO ROGER. 

The Express correspondent says: ‘‘ A terrible accident 
has happened to the first tenor of the French stage. On 
Wednesday of last week, while hunting at his country 
residence of Villers-sur-Marne, M. Roger's gun was acci- 
dentally discharged, in his own hands, and the contents 
lodged in his right arm, so shattering the member as to 
render amputation inevitable. By this dreadful occur- 
rence the French Opera lo-es one of its most effective 
adjuncts, und the lyric art one of its brightest ornaments, 
Though Roger is in fair way of recovery, and will, it is 
hoped, soon be entirely beyond danger from his wound 
and the surgical operation which it rendered necessary, 
it is not likely that he will ever again be able to appear 
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in his public capacity asan artist. His friends, it is true, 
are racking their brains to prevent his irrevocable retire- 
ment from the theatre, and it has been ingeniously sug- 
gested that one of the composers shall write an opera, 
specially for him, founded upon the romantic incident, 
during the late war, of the declaration made by many 
young Italian girls, that they would marry none but the 
mutilated heroes of the struggle for liberty. Such a 
work would doubtless be an immense success, but it is 
not probable that the project, if seriously entertained by 
others, would meet the approbation of Roger himself. 
He has declared his artist-life at an end.” 


THE PRINCE IMPERIAL WANTS TO KNOW. 


We read in the Paris correspondence of London Times : 
**One morning, while the war was yet at its height, the 
Prince Imperial, who is an intelligent and attractive 
child, and speaks English, they say, even better than 
French, terribly puzzled his attendants who were at table 
with him by suddenly asking, ‘ You are always talking 
of the Austrians being beaten, beaten. What have the 
Austrians done to be beaten so much? * Mais, Mon- 
seigneur, they are not sages—not well behaved.’ ‘But 
what have they done—what have they done?’ When 
the Prince saw the wise persons whom he questioned 
rather at a loss to explain the shortcomings of the Aus- 
trians toward the French, he said, ‘Oh! yes, now I know 
—now I know; they don't keep their hands and faces 
clean, and they won't say their prayers.’ Carelessness 
in the matter of ablution and occasional neglect of pri- 
vate devotion were the only offenses which, in the inno- 
cent mind of the Prince, could at all justify the punish- 
ment inflicted on the Austrians. Now, as peace is made, 
his Imperial Highness is probably convinced that a con- 
siderable reformation has been etfected in both these re- 
spects, and that the Austrians wash their hands and re- 
cite the rosary." 


A TESTIMONIAL TO LAMARTINE, 


We find in the Paris correspondence of the London 
Times: 

“ The municipality of Paris has granted to M. de La- 
martine and his family the enjoyment for life of a house 
and a piece of ground in the Bois de Boulogne. The 
gift required the sanction of the Council of State. It 
will hardly be believed that this testimony of gratitude 
and admiration—of gratitude to the man who, whatever 
may have been his errors, at one time certainly saved 
Paris and all France from the horrors of anarchy, and 
of admiration for the poet who has shed lustre on his 
country—that this testimony has encountered opposition 
in that body. It can hardly be believed that the Presi- 
dent of the Council could be opposed to the grant. If it 
be true, it will be said that M. Baroche thinks that M. 
de Lamartine had trop devancé la justice du peuple. M. 
Baroche, in his declaration of republican faith, ad- 
dressed to the electors after the revolution of February, 
grounded his claims to their support on his having ‘ an- 
ticipated the justice of the people’ in overthrowing Louis 
Philippe, and anticipators of this sort do not like those 
who shoot beyond them. How different are the fruits 
M. Baroche and M. de Lamartine have gathered from 
the revolution!" 

GERMANY. 
THE NATURALIZATION QUESTION, 

Wilmer and Smith's 7imee says: **A very remarka- 
ble circumstance is now exciting some attention in Ger- 
many, and it will shortly excite a still greater amount 
of interest in the United States. Every one knows the 
immense number of German emigrants who find their 
way to the American Union, most of them, it is needless 
to state, in a condition far removed from affluence; but 
however poor they may be when they leave home, they 
generally return to their native country, in after years, 
in very comfortable circumstances. As their lot is cast 
among Republicans, and as they wish to have a voice in 
the making of the laws which govern them, these Ger- 
man immigrants become, in the majority of cases, nat- 
urslized Americans. It seems that a acliee of Hanover, 
who stands in this position, has recently returned to the 
country of his birth, was drafted into the militia, and 
compelled to do military duty. He refused, pleaded the 
laws of his adopted country, and applied for protection to 
the American Consul. Tie American Government has 
taken up the subject warmly, and has peremptorily de- 
manded his release. It has done more than this—it has 
caused similar requisitions to be made upon the other 
German Governments, who are made to understand that 
American citizens can not be called upon to submit toe 
the dictates of arbitrary rule. The German Powers, 
however distasteful it may be to them, will give way, 
and they will respect the rights of those Germanic Amer- 
icans who return from the * Far West’ with a handsome 
amount of dollars with which to pass the evening of their 
days in theiv native country. It is a remarkable fact 
that there is no great Power in the world with so small 
an army and navy as the United States, and yet which 
makes itself more feared and respected abroad." 


A GIRLS’ SWIMMING-MATCH. 


Recently a most extraordinary race took place in a 
fashionable ladies’ seminary school in the Thiergarten, 
Berlin, where thirty-three young ladies contested for the 
championship in swimming. The winner, who is nine- 
teen years of age, and very handsome, is said to have 
proved that she might as well challenge the other sex 
as her own. The race was followed by an elegant lunch- 
eon, only ladies being present, and the promenaders in 
the neighborhood listened with astonishment to the lusty 
cheers that followed the toasts. 


ITALY. 
THE POPE’s VIEW OF THE CONFEDERATION. 


A correspondent of the Paris Univers gives the follow- 
ing as the substance of the Pope's answer to the Emperor 
Napoleon's propositions, conveyed by M. Menneval, re- 
specting the Italian Confederation: “ Pius IX. thanks 
the Emperor of the French for the interest which he un- 
ceasingly displays for the Holy See and the person of the 
Pope. He regards as an instance of the Emperor's filial 
devotion the proposition relative to the honorary presi- 
dency of a confederation or Italian league, and he would 
not refuse that post without having the most ample in- 
formation respecting the engagements which would result 
from it, and the relations which would exist between him 
and the various Italian sovereigns. When he has pro- 
cured such information, he will be enabled to see wheth- 
er the Catholic interests permit him to accept it, And 
in that case the pacification of Italy and the return of its 
rebellious provinces will naturally have to precede the es- 
tablishment of that confederation and of the honorary 
presidency.” 

THE POPE SHOOTING HIS PEOPLE, 

A document (issued in the Pope's name, and dated 
Perugia, July 20), the authenticity of which there is too 
little reason to doubt, sets forth that an extraordinary 
special council of war, composed of Major Jeannerat, of 
the 1st Foreign Regiment, president; Captains Peterelli, 
Lavallaz, Baseglia, Leoni, Stocklin, and Perpetti; Gorga, 
advocate, and Giare, military registrar; had sat to try 
the Perugian case of high treason and public violence 
against Francesco Guardabassi, of Perugia, aged 67, land- 
ed proprietor; the Baron Nicolas Danzetta, of Perugia, 
aged 39, landed proprietor; Zephrin Faina Baldini, of 
Venanzio, aged 34, banker; Tibre Befardi, of Perugia, 
advocate; Carlo Bruschi, aged 27, of Perugia, advocate ; 
Count Antonio Cesarei, aged 85, of Perugia, advocate; 
and Filippo Tantini, aged 33, of Perugia, landed propri- 
etor and advocate. The aforesaid are there charged with 
having provoked and maintained a sedition and insur- 
rection against (by their efforts, the first four as a junta, 
and the rest as a committee of defense) the Sovereign 
Pontiff and his legitimate government, on June 14 ond 
the following days, by the publication of prints inciting 
to rebellion, by overthrowing the papal insignia, erecting 
tricolored flags, enrolling soldiers, and collecting arms 
and munitions of war. Sentence upon them is then de- 
clared to be ** public death,” and the payment of all 
damages and expenses incurred cither by the govern- 
ment, or by the commune, or by individuals. 


MR. PERKINS’S CLAIM PAID. 


A letter in the Herald says: ** The Treasurer of the 
Papal Government has paid over to our Minister, Mr. 








———_ 


Steckton, the sum of $3400 on account of Mr. Perkins, 

as indemnity for damage sustained by that gentleman 

ous = sack of Perugia. Credit is due to Mr, Stock- 
m for the promptness with which 

payment of this demand." oe 


THE ROMAGNA WILL NOT RETURN TO aTs 
ALLEGIANCE, 


The Bologna Gazette publishes a declaration which { 
being signed in the Romagna, to the effect that those 
provinees have shaken off the papal yoke, never to re- 
turn under it again, and that it is their wish to be an- 
nexed to Sardinia. This document is addressed to the 
Emperor of the French and the King of Sa:dinia, 


THE NEW DICTATORSHIP AT MODENA, 


In accepting the dictatorship of the Modenese proy- 
inces, M. Farini issued, on the 28th of duly, a second 
proclamation. It was as follows: . 

“ Crrizzns,—You have given me a remarkable testi- 
mony of affection and fidence. I am very much moved 
by it, and if God shall aid me I will prove my gratitude 
to you. Belonging entirely to Italy, I shail belong en- 
tirely to you, who, in defending your own right, defend 
that of the nation. 

“I accept the temporary power in order that I may 
immediately convoke the popular assemblies to whom it 
appertains to establish power on the legitimate basis of 
the national will, upon which are founded the powerful 
and glorious empire of France, the government of noble 
and free England, and other states, FaRiy1. 

“I shall shortly restore to the representatives of the 
people the authority which I derive from your affection 
and the votes of the municipal bodies, 

“In the mean time I shall maintain order rigidly; I 
shall guarantee liberty to all; I shall give additional 
force to military regulations; I shal! increase the arma- 
ments. 

“We now know each other. Within, no one will se- 
ditiously attack the concord, the honor, and the tran- 
quillity of the country; if any one did so he would not 
remain unpunished. Civilized Europe will not permit 
attacks from without, Let the conquered followers of the 
foreigner menace us, and I shall resolutely employ all 
the means at my disposal to defend the national inde- 
pendence, 

“ Fellow-citizens, we are now the soldiers of the na- 
tional honor and dignity in Central Italy. 

“ Parisi." 


THE LATEST FROM GARIBALDI, 


A Turin letter to the Paris Patrie mentions an attempt 
to poison Garibaldi. A letter from Turin of the Ist of 
August, states that General Garibaldi lay ill at Brescia, 
where he was under the care of Dr. Bazzani. The Gen- 
eral has had perspiration suddenly checked, which has 
given him some trouble. The Paris Patrie of the even- 
ing of 5th August says: “ According to a letter from 
Florence, it is supposed that Garibaldi will take the com- 
mand of the Tuscan army." The Précurseur D' Anvers 
of August 4, says that, now the Zurich Conferences ren- 
der his presence in the Sardinian army useless, General 
— thinks of demanding an unlimited leave of 
absence. 











HIS LAST PROCLAMATIONS, 


The following ordre du jour was issued by General 
Garibaldi, dated from Lovere, 19th July, 1850: 


“* Whatever direction political events may take, Ital- 
ians ought not, under existing circumstances, either to 
lay down their arms or feel any discouragement. On 
the contrary, they ought to enlarge their ranks, and 
show to Europe that, led by the valiant Victor Eman- 
uel, they are ready to encounter anew the vicissitudes 
of war, whatever complexion they may assume.” 


General Garibaldi has addressed to his soldiers in 
Central Italy the following proclamation : 


“ITALIANS OF THE CENTRE,—It is only a few months 
since we said to the Lombards, *‘ Your brothers of all 
the provinces have sworn to conquer and to die with 
us es the Austrians know whether we have kept our 
word. 

“To-morrow we shall say to you what we said then 
to the Lombards, and the noble cause of your country 
will find you drawn up on the field of battle, eager as we 
have been latterly, and with the imposing aspeet of men 
who have done and will do their duty. 

“Return to your homes; forget not, amidst the em- 
braces of those whe are dear to you, the gratitude which 
you owe te Napoleon and to the heroic French natien, 
whose brave sons, wounded and mutilated, still suffer on 
the bed of pain for the cause of Italy. 

** Above all, forget not that, whatever may be the in- 
tentions of European diplomacy as regards our destinies, 
we ought not to detach ourselves from the sacred pre- 
gramme, ‘Italy and Victor Emanuel.’ 

“ Lovers, Vat-Camonica, July 23, 1859." 

KOSSUTH'S PLANS AND HOPES. 

The Birmingham Journal says: ‘* Madame Kossuth 
left London on the 14th ultimo, accompanied by her eld- 
est son, Mr. Francis Kossuth, to join her husband, whom 
they met at Aix-les-Bains, a watering-place in Savoy. 
They intended a several months’ sojourn in Switzerland. 
M. Kossuth's grave mental sufferings, under the existing 
circumstances, urgently claiming the greatest possible 
relaxation. M. Kossuth and family intend returning te 
England by the autumn. The French Emperor prom- 
ised to Kossuth that he would obtain for the Hungarian 
Legion—as yet at Acqui, under the cor mand ef Mr. Dan- 
iel Ihasz, and consisting of five ba‘talions of foot, and 
four troops of horse, numbering toge. her about 5000 men 
—not only the most complete amnesty, but likewise that 
they shall never be claimed for any further services inte 
the ranks of the Austrian army. Officers and men are te 
receive very handsome money gratuities at their dismins- 
al; but they do not seem inclined to put overmuch faith 
in any pledge given by the Austrian government." 


EFFECT OF THE PEACK IN THE ADRIATIC. 


The Moniteur de la Flotte publishes a letter from the 
coast of Friuli, which says: ** The peace has been hailed 
with the greatest satisfaction all along the coast, and es- 
pecially at Trieste. ‘That port, notwithstanding the flag 
of the German Confederation which floated on its walis 
as a sign of neutrality, suffered much from the war, and 
the armistice signed by Marshal Vaillant and Baron de 
Hess was received with the utmost delight. One of its 
clauses, restoring the free navigation of the Adriatic, 
showed its importance. The very day after the happy 
news upward of thirty vessels left the port. The intel- 
ligence of the interview at Villafranca, and the treaty 
signed there, came to hand soon afterward. The joy of 
the population was unbounded, and the trading com- 
munity signed an address to the Emperor Francis-Joseph, 
expressing their gratitude to him for thus bringing the 
war to a conclusion. Since the restoration of peace the 
town and port present the most animated appearance ; 
the dock-yards are again at full work, and the good times 
of Trieste have already returned." 


PORTUGAL. 
THE QUEEN'S FUNERAL. 

A letter dated Lisbon, July 26, says: “ The funeral of 
the late Queen took place on the 2ist inst. There wasa 
large attendance of the people, and the expressions of 
grief and sympathy were universal. Mourning is to he 
worn for six months, and nothing but black is now to be 
seen in the streets. A very general opinion prevails that 
the Queen was not well treated by the court physicians, 
and that if there had been # more timely application of 
the remedies which were afterward used she would have 
escaped. It is said that she retained her faculties to the 
last, and took a long and affectionate farewell of the King, 
her hu-band, who was so much overcome that he had te 
be led out of the room. Afterward she took leave of the 
ladies in waiting and the high officers attached to the 
royalservice. ‘The Empress of B aziland Dom Fernando 
remained in the bedchamber till the last. Phe next day 
the body lay in state, and then took place the ceremonial 
of kissing the hand of the dead menareh—a custom, I 
believe, which dates from the tine of Dom Pedro the 
Cruel, who obliged his court to pay this homage to the 
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AUGUST IN TOWN AND AT THE 
SEA-SIDE. , 


Tus engravings on the two preceding pages tell 
their own story, and need no further explanation. 
The scene by the sea-side—the dolce fur niente—the 
hunt for crustacea—the hour spent in sketching the 
distant schooner—the delightful tées-+-t#e — are 
they not all written in our memories? New York- 
ers will readily recognize the scene opposite St. 
Paul's Church, with the jam of omnibuses, stages, 
and vehicles of all kinds. One of our contributors 
has supplied us with the following lines on a prom- 
inent member of the group: 


THE BROADWAY POLICEMAN. 


As scen by our Artist, 


Tall and handsome fellow! 
With his badge and star, 
Standing by the gutter, 
Watching near and far ; 
Watching for the women 
All the bustling day— 
Smiling and gallanting 
The fair across Broadway. 


Now he’s in the gutter, 
Now he’s on the pave, 
Now among the horses— 
Don't you think him brave? 
Bvots outside his trowsers, 
Through the miry clay 
Wades the “star,” gallanting 
The fair across Broadway. 


But—we must confess it— 
Not impartial he 
Toward the fair he guideth 
Through the ‘‘ grand mélée.” 
Sorry we to say it, 
What we've got to say, 
How he acts, gallanting 
The fait across Broadway. 


If a plain old woman, 
Without crinoline, 
Shudders on the pavement, 
Waiting to be seen: 
Takes her by the shoulder, 
Pushes her away ; 
Tells her, ‘‘ Hurry up, now, 
If you want to cross Broadway!” 
If a mincing damsel, 
Hooped and_flounced ‘‘to kill,” 
Puts her little foot out, 
Hesitating still ; 
Forward, to the rescue! 
Darts without delay 
The ‘‘star,” and gently hands her 
T’other side Broadway. 


If a gay young beauty— 
Curls and deep-blue eyes— 

Raise her taper finger, 
Ardently he flies ; 

Clasps his arms around her, 
Hugs—yes, hugs, I say !— 

Hugs her, till he gets her 
T’other side Broadway. 


When the City Fathers 
Next in Council sit, 
Hope they'll pass an ord’nance 
For his benefit ; 
Making him impartial 
To ugly, old, and gay, 
And cease to hug the beauties 
While crossing o’er Broadway. 
D1 Vernon. 





THE DEACON’S WELL, 


Ix all Berkshire County, or, to go farther, in all 
the State of Massachusetts, there was not a better 
ordered farm than that of Deacon Enoch Sharp. 
People said that the prosperity of the Sharp place 
did not so much arise from the industry of Enoch 
Sharp as from other causes. He had inherited the 
farm. with sundry belongings, not the least im- 
portant of which was believed to be an uncertain 
number of well-filled bags of lawful coin from his 
father. Whether this last supposition was true 
or not—and there can be no reason why it should 
not have been, when it is considered that banks 
and places of trust were things unknown a few 
years ago—it was still a certain fact that Deacon 
Enoch Sharp was known to be a rich man, as rich- 
es were counted a quarter of a century since in 
Berkshire County. 

Twice had Deacon Enoch Sharp adventured 
upon the sea of matrimony, and each time, as a 
singular coincidence, had the bride elect brought 
something to add unto the wealth that already 
blessed the prosperous man. By his first wife 
Enoch Sharp had no children, but only a twelve- 
menth before she died there came into her hands, 
as the dying charge from a much-loved but unfor- 
tunately married sister, a little white-headed boy, 
the only child, and to this child the childless wife 
clung with an earnestness, for the short period ere 
she followed her sister, that showed it was her in- 
tention to acquit herself with truth. On her death- 
bed she placed the hand of the sobbing boy, then 
enly five years old, in that of her husband, bidding 
him to act dutifully by the more than orphaned, 
and promising him that if it were in her power she 
weuld watch ever him as he did over the bey, and 
heped that he might prosper as he obeyed her in- 
junctions, 

For many months after his wife’s death Enoch 
Sharp mourned her strictly in accerdance with the 
requirements of his neighbors; there was no hat 





so fully craped, and no face that wore so staid a 
look when he spoke of *‘ the dear departed.” Dur- 
ing these months he sought, as far as was consistent 
with convenience, te watch over and attend to the 
welfare of the little John Alden; but as the months 
flew on that care-became less, and the boy was suf- 
fered to wander where he would, to eat and sleep at 
will, and to defy all attempts to control save that 
of Enoch Sharp. It can not be supposed that the 
wealthy young widower would long remain with- 
out being a mark for various shafts from the quiv- 
ers of all marriageable maids and widows comifig 
within the knowledge of his single state. Is it any 
wonder, when this is known, that Enoch Sharp 
thought once more of marrying, or that in exactly 
two years from the death of his first he took to 
wife Lydia Warner, a well-to-do spinster, whose 
comfortable little property adjoined the Sharp 
farm, and on this occasion was considered as added 
to it. Lydia Warner, when she married Enoch 
Sharp, was no longer young. If the truth must 
be told, Lydia’s age at the time of her marriage 
exceeded that of Enoch’s by three years—a solemn 
truth that gave great food for neighbors’ gossip, 
and made a target whereat many a hard word was 
shot. 
When Mrs. Lydia Sharp took possession of her 
new house it may be supposed that she found 
things in sad disorder from Enoch’s two years’ sin- 
gleness; but of nothing, among all the neglected 
duties of the household, did she so raise her voice 
in remonstrance as that of little John Alden. 
With him she found immediate room for her sym- 
pathies. It did not take long to initiate him into 
the mysteries of soap and water; periodical clean 
shirts followed as a matter of course; he soon be- 
gan to understand the importance of eating at reg- 
ular hours, of going to his bed the same way, and 
rising with the rest of the household. There was 
a busy, fidgety way about Mrs. Lydia Sharp that 
struck harshly to the boy who had once been ac- 
customed to those motherly attentions so softly ad- 
ministered; but there was a practical effect that, 
while it failed to gain his affection, it led him, 
young as he was, to the knowledge that all was 
done with a genuine desire for his comfort and im- 
provement Of this last point there could be no 
doubt. ‘All the neighbors”—that dread tribunal 
before which so many shrink—had pronounced on 
the fact, that, under her hands, John Alden was 
growing to be a fine boy. He was no longer al- 
lowed to run wild and dirty over the country. 
‘*There were clothes clean and good for his wear, 
and books that he might learn what other boys 
learned of his age.” So said Mrs, Lydia Sharp, 
and under such régime was the education of master 
John Alden inaugurated. 
One pleasant day in spring, less than one year 
after the coming of the new mistress, there was a 
great bustle at the Sharp farm, and Dr. Wilson 
was seen to dismount hurriedly at the door. With- 
in an hour it was announced that Mrs. Lydia Sharp 
was a mother, a beautiful girl being added to the 
family. There was a curious struggle in Enoch 
Sharp’s face for the first few days after this event, 
when congratulations were offered him. A strug- 
gle between the gravity which he thought neces- 
sary to assume and the desire to break forth in one 
shout of delight over the great fact that’ for the 
first time he was a father. Afterward there was a 
calm settling down upon the reality. He began 
to feel the importance the new event had invested 
him with. He could see in a score of ways how 
the coming of that little red, mottled babe had add- 
ed to his own station in the world, and given him 
a claim upon society which he had never before 
possessed. Deacon Enoch Sharp was not inclined 
at any time to become a great talker, and it was 
remarked at the farm that this event had added 
rather than taken away from the silence of his 
manner. Ile would be found at strange hours— 
times when it was supposed he was busily employ- 
ed in the barns or the fields—standing quietly over 
the cradle, with his hands laid carefully under the 
broad skirts of his coat, and gazing down upon the 
face of the baby Lydia. He had been known to 
stand this way studying for over an hour at a time, 
offering no remark, asking no opinion, but simply 
sighing out at the end of his scrutiny an ejacula- 
tion that ‘‘the ways of Providence is very mys- 
terious.” It was plain enough to all who saw the 
Deacon, and marked his subdued, delighted man- 
ner, that a new world had broken upon him, and 
a great place had been opened in his stern, selfish 
heart, to hold the little one that had been given 
to him. 

Little Lydia grew rapidly, and it was no empty 
flattery when the neighbors told Enoch Sharp that 
she was the finest and prettiest child in all Berk- 
shire County, and as she grew and improved the 
Sharp farm prospered. Every thing had taken a 
new turn of late, and it was well said that the same 
thrifty, bustling management that had marked 
Lydia Warner's farm had been transferred to 
Sharp's. At first it was a source of laughter 
among the neighbors when the new mistress 
marched boldly into the fields and through the 
barns, and made herself acquainted with their en- 
tire working, and then, with a manner that showed 
she had determined to be obeyed, ordered certain 
changes and additions. There was a short strug- 
gle on the part of Enoch Sharp for supremacy ; but 
in the field, as in the house and the dairy, he gave 
way to the quick, nervous action of his wife, and 
from that time the Sharp farm had a certain man- 
ager in the person of Mrs, Lydia, and gained much 
from the accession. 

In this way things went on year after year, 
wealth flowing in upon Enoch Sharp, while health 
and beauty blessed little Lydia. John Alden grew 
from the little white-headed boy to a sizable lad, 
who stood well in school, and did no discredit to 
Mrs. Lydia’s scrubbing and mending. And even 
more: as the years went on John Alden came from 
school a stout lad, clear-headed and industrious, 
and took part in the farm-work; and then it was 
said that wherever he set his hand every thing 
grew and flourished, and the workmen soon looked 





up to him with respect, and John Alden became 





the right-hand man of Mrs. Lydia, gathering in the 
good-will of all, only excepting Enoch Sharp. For 
as one and another praised the tact and industry 
of the boy, Enoch’s heart rose up in rebellion, and 
he remembered how, step by step, the pre-eminence 
in his household had been taken. from-him and 
usurped by Mrs. Lydia, who was now transferring 
a large part to Jehn Alden. It was well for the 
welfare of Enoch Sharp that John Alden did not 
feel that his earnest working was a usurpation ; he 
bore the slights and taunts of his guardian quietly, 
and still went on with his labor. There was no 
wheat like Deacon Enoch Sharp’s, no apples so 
large, no cider with so fine a flavor, no well that 
gave such pure crystal water, no house so well 
kept; and many a congratulation was tendered 
Deacon Sharp on the good fortune that gave him 
all these things without much work or care on his 
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"tee—aidies a but—Enoch was far from being 
happy. Many times his mind went back to the 
days of his past, and he wished, but for one thing, 
that he could be once again as he had been then, 
free and careless, not gaining wealth, but his own 
master. And this one thing? Ah! that one 
thing, he thought, was the entire compensation— 
the little Lydia. Whatever there might be in the 
present time to overshadow his path, he could bear 
it all rather than recover the past by surrendering 
his child. If there was any thing on earth around 
which Deacon Enoch Sharp had wound his stern, 
stolid heart, it was his daughter. Lydia had 
grown to be a woman almost. Under the hands 
of a mother who believed in hurrying all things, 
Lydia had been hurried on from girlhood, without 
a moment’s stop by the way; and when she was 
fifteen it was her mother’s boast that her daughter 
could do all that any girl in the State could do at 
twice her age. She had brought Lydia up, she 
said, te work for her when she was old, and it must 
be no half-way doings that would satisfy her. 
Lydia could show all th. solid accomplishments, 
with no few marvels of needle-work and wonders 
of confectionery. Lydia was more than pretty, 
and even at fifteen there was not a beau in all 
the country round but cast his eyes toward Enoch 
Sharp's daughter. There was always a bloom upon 
her cheeks, a brightness in her dark-brown eyes, 
and a pouting prettiness about her lips that was 
tempting beyond their usual experience. Lydia 
had a laugh for all, a pleasant or a joking word; 
but when there came any words of love she fled 
like a frightened bird, and nothing would again 
induce her to be alone with the speaker. There was 
a good, sound, solid reason for this—Lydia already 
loved. Is it at all strange? She loved John Al- 
den, her cousin, as she had been taught to.call him, 
Lydia could not remember the time when she had 
not loved John Alden. When as a little child he 
would take her upon his back, carrying her for 
hours over the farm, setting her in the shadiest 
spots, picking her the finest fruits, wading for pond- 
lilies, paddling her about in the skiff, or holding 
her in his arms while riding. It was so long since 
John Alden had first told the little Lydia he loved 
her that the memory of that time was forgotten, 
and they both only knew how much they loved 
and how fully they were pledged to each other, so 
closely, so sacredly, Lydia thought, that when 
words of love were spoken she fled from them as 
she would have fied had she been already John 
Alden’s wife. 

And who was blinder to it all than Enoch 
Sharp? It was one day in the fall of the year that 
Enoch was summoned hurriedly to the house from 
the neighboring village. Mrs. Lydia had been for 
several days complaining, but nothing serious 
was anticipated when he left home. When he ar- 
rived Dr. Wilson was already there, looking very 
grave, and ominously shaking his:head in answer 
to all inquiries. Mrs. Lydia rallied from her at- 
tack on seeing her husband, and roused herself to 
speak. She told Enoch then, in a.few choking 
words, that she knew she was dying. She saw the 
tears roll down the cheeks of the usually immov- 
able man, and then, perhaps softened to a degree 
in her feeling toward him that she had not realized 
through her life, she drew him toward her and 
pressed her lips warmly to his. Deacon Enoch 
Sharp cried aloud, while the dying woman recall- 
ed many of the harsh words she had spoken in the 
past, many of the unkind acts of which she had 
been the perpetrator, and for all of which she 
begged forgiveness. All this he could hear and 
weep over while he forgave, but in all the unbend- 
ing of his pride never once did there come from the 
lips of Enoch Sharp one word that admitted his 
own harshness, his repelling manner, or asked par- 
don from her who was so soon to appear before God, 
for the thousand chilling trifies that had scattered 
themselves over the seventeen years of their mar- 
ried life. 

But Mrs. Lydia Sharp had more to say. Death 
was coming to her in the very midst of her work. 
She could not leave without a word that should 
express how she wanted all things finished which 
she had begun. She spoke as though she was go- 
ing only for a short time, and in due season would 
be with them again. To John Alden, more than 
to her husband, she gave directions about the farm 
—of the barns, the cattle, and the proper disposal 
of the crops. To Lydia, of the house, the dairy, 
and of all that should come under her charge. But 
to the Deacon she had but one communication; it 
Was not a request, but a communication to him of 
the fact that she had promised their daughter to 
John Alden for a wife, and in one year from the 
date of her death they were to be married. She did 
not ask his consent ; there seemed to be no realiza- 
tion of its necessity ; in her own mind it was set- 
tled, and as certainly consummated as though it 
were a thing of the past. John Alden was watch- 
ing the face of the weeping man as his wife com- 
menceé this recital, and he saw, with a falling heart, 
how quickly her words stopped the tears and hushed 
the sobs. There was no response from Enoch 
Sharp’s lips; they were too tizhtly closed. He 
did not look either at his dying wife or at any of 
the little group who stood about her, but quicker 
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than it had broken into tears his face took up that 
stern immobility that it had ever worn through his 
darkest moods. 

In a few hours Mrs. Lydia Sharp had passed 
away, and in a few days the house came back to 
its wonted way, though she who had -been for 
seventeen years master-spirit had no more control. 
There was little occasion for Enoch Sharp to show 
his resumed power, but whatever opening came 
there was no hesitation on his part in embracing 
it. With the memory in his heart of those white 
closed lips beside the death-bed of Mrs. Lydia, 
John Alden avoided all chance of collision with his 
uncle. Since the power over his loved Lydia had” 
been transferred by death wholly to her father 
John Alden had trembled for the future, and 
thought with sickened heart of the ending of the 
year that was to have given him Lydia for a wife, 
His doubt did not make John Alden serve less 
faithfully, and this Enoch Sharp knew well. Even 
more than in the days gone by he labored to secure 
the interest of the one who was so near to him, and 
who held his destinies so entirely. 

Month after month slipped away, and a word 
had never passed between Enoch Sharp and John 
Alden touching upon what was so near to them 
both. Many and many times had John renewed 
with Lydia the promises they had made through 
somany years. While a certain chilliness weighed 
upon both their hearts, yet they would never admit 
that Enoch Sharp would oppose the dying injune- 
tion of Lydia’s mother. There might be delay, 
there might Le coldness, an obstinate withholding 
of any assistance, but beyond that he would never 
go in any attempts to separate them, 

The year passed, and John Alden sought Enoch 
Sharp to claim his wife. Lydia, trembling in her 
own room, awaited the interview. It was to bein 
an apartment beneath the one where she sat. Her 
heart throbbed quickly as she heard the firm step 
of John Alden enter the room where she knew her 
father was. At first Lydia could hear low voices, 
soon she recognized her father speaking high and 
fast. Then came the sound of his foot pacing 
quickly across the floor, and occasionally stopping, 
as he raised his voice, to stamp with emphasis. 
Oh! what would she give to know what was pass- 
ing! Ina moment there were several words so loud 
that Lydia could hear them plainly. It was her 
father’s voice cursing John Alden. How she stood 
motionless on the floor, white and motionless, with 
clasped hands! It was only a minute, when she 
heard the sound of blows and a heavy fall. With 
a shriek of terror she sprang to the stairs, and stood 
paralyzed to see her father and John Alden clinched 
in passion, struggling through the hall. It wasa 
short struggle, and John Alden was thrown by the 
powerful old man from the door ofthe house he had 
always known as his home; while, gasping with 
passion, Enoch Sharp turned to his horror-stricken 
child, screaming in a choked voice, “He struck 
me! Hestruckme!” Lydiahadnospeech. Had 
sudden death fallen upon her father and John Alden 
she could not have viewed it as a more terrible 
Llow. She stood as.one smitten with a frightful 
nightmare. She saw the servants gather in the 
hall. She heard her father telling in a voice that 
sounded far from his own, how John Alden had 
struck him and reviled him because he had re- 
fused him ais.daughter’s hand. She heard him 
openly curse the one whom she loved better than 
life, and declare that. any member of his household 
who spoke with, or looked upon John Alden in 
friendship, should.never again cross his threshold 
or touch his hand, And then Lydia felt all things 
swim before her, and for an hour she was senseless. 

That evening there’ came a letter for Lydia. 
She had fallen mechanically into her routine of 
duties,|.and ‘was engag-d, when the letter was 
b serving her father’ssupper. The letter 
was in hia hands, and a glance showed him 
that it was from John Alden. With a lowered 
brow, and looking directly at the white face of his 
daughter, Enoch Sharp tore the letter in two and 
cast it into the fire. Impulsively Lydia sprang to 
her feet, and.said, Father!” and then burst, cry- 
ing, from the room, 

For an hour Enoch Sharp coyld hear the sobs 
and moans of his daughter in her room, and then: 
when they had ceased he thought she slept, and he 
thought of how few the days would be ere she 
would forget her present passion, and allow him to 
give her a husband from those who were worthy, 
by wealth and position, to aspire.to herhand. He 
thought of his own careful ventures in marriage, 
and how, without great labor, he had tasted great 
And then he taught himself to believe 
that, at some future day, Lydia would thank him 
for the firm stand he had taken to prevent her 
marrying one who could add nothing to her for- 
tunes. Strange reasoning, that has been ever since 
the world began, and will be forever. And with 
this argument Enoch Sharp Jaid his head upon his 
pillow and slept soundly, dismissing all thought of 
the houseless wanderer who had gone forth that 
day from his roof. 

The next day the sun was shining bright as ever, 
the fields waved with the ripened corn, the trees 
hung full of golden fruit, the birds twittered in the 
branches, and sang their songs to the glorieus day- 
light. But amidst all the gladness there walked 
one lone, solitary man, whose iron face had grown 
twenty years older in a single day. 

That morning Enoch Sharp had been awakened 
with the intelligence that Lydia was not to be 
found—that she had left the house the night be- 
fore, leaving the door of the hall unfastened, end 
her own room and bed undisturbed. These who 
brought this word to Deacon Sharp say, that'for a 
moment his eye flashed and his hand clinched, and 
then dropping his head hopelessly on the pillow 
he lay without speaking for several heurs, When 
he came forth from his room the lines of his face 
were furrowed deeply, and those few hours had ret 
a deeper seal than a score of years. There were 
those belonging to the farm who had seen John 
Alden about the house the night bhefere, and this 
they told the old man. The hard grayness was 
about his face as of old, when he answered, ‘ T! 
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fools have made their bed, let them sleep on it.” 
And then, when he had heard at the neighboring 
village that late the night before John Alden had 
started upon his way to New York, he bade them 
never speak of him again, or of the one whom he 
once called his daughter—that for the future they 
were both dead. And Deacon Enoch Sharp re- 
turned to his cheerless home, and among those 
things which hourly reminded him of all the past 
sought to teach himself forgetfulness. 

Once more the Sharp farm relapsed into the care- 
less management of old. People looked on in won- 
dering pity that things should go so utterly astray 
in so short a time, and then consoled themselves 
with the reflection that Deacon Enoch Sharp was 
a rich man, and able to bear his own shortcom- 
ings. Now he seldom went into the fields to look 
after his laborers; his own hands never touched 
work, as in the days gone by. Alone in his room, 
hour after hour, and day after day, sat Enoch 
Sharp. Those who were obliged to go to him 
would oftener find him sitting in a listless, unoc- 
cupied way than engaged. He was growing old- 
er very fast; there was a stoop now to his body, 
and a hollowness to his cheek. He would talk 
only with those where he was obliged, of some 
matter connected with his property or the farm. 
It was fatal to any friendship that spoke even cas- 
ually of his daughter. He had refused to see Dr. 
Wilson for no other cause than a mention of some- 
thing in the past wherein she was concerned. Even 
with those who came to him for orders on the farm 
he showed a daily growing disinclination to ex- 
change words; at some periods, for several days 
in succession, Enoch Sharp would send them away 
without orders, or leave them to idleness. Neglect 
and improvidence reigned every where upon the 
Sharp farm. 

One day they came to Enoch Sharp. The well 
—that well celebrated for the beauty and purity of 
its water through all the country—was foul, want- 
ed cleaning. The water was impure. To-morrow, 
Enoch Sharp said, would be time enough. To- 
morrow and to-morrow came many times, and still 
the well remained uncleaned and the water im- 
pure. At last the woman who kept the house for 
Enoch Sharp said to him that she could use the 
water no longer. Then when, as it was with all 
things else, he could delay no longer, he said they 
could clean the well; and Enoch Sharp relapsed 
back into the old rigid stolidity, looking into the 
smouldering fire vacantly for hours. 

There was a hurrying and stamping of many 
feet in the hall, a muttering of voices, a halting of 
steps at the door of Deacon Sharp's room, a hand 
upon the knob, and the housekeeper entered. The 
old man is still looking into the fire. The woman, 
pale and ghastly, with her hands pressed against 
her ears, as though to shut out some unwelcome 
sound. She says: 

‘* Miss Lydia, Deacon Sharp; she is here !” 

The old man is on his feet ; the old fire flashing 
through his eyes, the old clinch of the hand, the 
old stamp of the foot. 

“Don’t let her come here!” he says. ‘‘ Curse 
her! The disobedient child shall be cursed for- 
evermore! Don't let me see her. She made her 
bed—let her lie in it!” 

The old woman still pressed her hands against 
her ears. 

** She is dead, Deacon Sharp.” 

“ Dead !” screamed the old man; “ dead!” 

‘* Drowned,”’ answered the woman, pressing her 
hands still closer, and shutting her eyes, as though 
she were shutting away the memory of the sight. 
“Drowned in the well. Oh! God be with us all!” 

The old man repeated, ‘‘ Dead! drowned !” 

They laid the fair young girl who had made her 
bed in the well on her own snowy counterpane, 
that had remained untouched since she had last 
smoothed its folds so many weeks before. They 
laid her there till kind hearts and hands came in 
from among the neighbors and decked her for the 
earth. They led the old man away from his mut- 
tering and playing with his fingers by the fireside 
to his bed. He had no memory of what had just 
occurred; his mind wandered away back in the 
past, when Lydia was a babe and he stood by her 
cradle-side. And so he lay and muttered over all 
his memories while they put Lydia beside her mo- 
ther; and one month after Deacon Sharp awaken- 
ed one morning, when they were watching for him 
to pass away, and spoke many things that showed 
light had come again to his brain. It was all 
clear to him now, he told Dr. Wilson, as he asked 
his forgiveness, and prayed truthfully with his good 
minister for that of God. 

There was ever a way to bring down the iron, 
obdurate heart. He wished to see John Alden, 
but none knew where he could be found in that 
great city. 

One week Deacon Enoch Sharp was lying thus 
between life and death. Whenever strength was 
given him to speak it was of Lydia he would talk; 
and at last when his spirit was called away, the 
dying man stretched forth his arms, and, with her 
name upon his lips, passed into the silent land. 
For five years the lawyers sought John Alden, 
without success, to tell him that the last act of 
Enoch Sharp’s life was to make a will conveying 
to him, reserving only a few legacies to Dr. Wil- 
son and others, the whole of the Sharp property. 
At the end of this time, when the search had been 
given up, John Alden came back to his native place 
to claim his bride. He had met success in a for- 
eign land; and since the night when he had hov- 
ered about the house that he might have last 
speech with Lydia, and had gone away unsuccess- 
ful, he had no intelligence of her. 

John Alden owns and lives on the Sharp farm. 
Ile is only thirty, but his hair is well streaked 
with gray, and he looks’ prematurely old. 

The Deacon’s well has been filled, and a small 
temple stands upon the spot, where, summer and 
winter, when the labors of the farm spare him, 
John Alden sits. He will never marry. “ All 
the neighbors” say so; and the only thing farther 
that troubles them is, who shall inherit the Sharp 
farm ? 





WHAT I SAW. 


Am I paler than is my wont, my love? 
Let me lay your head on my breast; 

There is quiet truth in your dark-brown eyes, 
In the eyes that I love best. 

You can twine your arms about my neck, 
And believe me all your own, 

While I tell the cause of my whitened cheek 
To you, my love, alone. 


There is sunshine on the crowded street, 
And the day is superbly fair; 

There are beautiful women in jewels and gold, 
Wandering grandly there. 

There are blooded teams, that spurn the stones, 
Tossing their heads to the wind; 

Carriages covered with pomp and glare, 
Cushioned and satin-lined. 


There was one I marked for the silken shine 
Of its proudly stepping bays, 

Till she who sat in its cushioned depths 
Broke full on my startled gaze. 

It was Madaline—she whom I loved so well— 
Draw thyself nearer to me— 

When I was a boy, and she was a belle, 
And I was a stranger to thee. 


She would let me hold her smooth white hand 
Till I shivered with passionate dread ; 

She would press her burning lips to mine, 
While I held her beautiful head. 

Yes! while I held her head to my breast, 
Just where your own now lies. 

Twine your arms closer about my neck 
And look me full in the eyes. 


She said that she loved me better than life, 
But ah! not better than gold— 

You have heard the story a thousand times, 
It is very, very old. 

He can not wipe from her crimson lips 
One single passionate kiss; 

He can not blot one burning word— 
Does he ever think of this? 


Does she ever think of the wonderful love 
That held her above the skies? 

Does her frozen heart give no response 
From its tissue of living lies ? 

Yes! I watched her eyes as they met my own; 
Her cheek was far paler than mine. 

I had bountiful time, as she dashed along, 
To compare her beauty with thine. 


She will never forget that autumn day 
When she kissed my eold, clenched hand, 
When my trembling passion was crumbled away 
In a moment at her command. 
I had terrible thoughts that autumn day, 
As I stood by the waves of the sea; 
But oh! how deeply I thank her now 
For the words she spoke to me! 


Lay your head close to my beating breast. 
Madaline married for gold. 

Do you feel my heart, how warm it is? 
Madaline’s heart is cold. 

The look I gave her that autumn day 
Has frozen its every vein; 

Madaline never will know what it is 
To love or be loved again. 


New you may know, my own sweet love, 
The reason my cheek grew pale; 
I have looked on the terrible guif I have passed, 
When borne on the blast of the gale. 
Madaline—she has jewels and gold, 
And silks of a gorgeous hue; 
I have myself, a beating heart, 
And you, my love—and you, 


REAL GHOSTS. 
IL 

Tnene is a vast difference between tlie real cx- 
ternal world and the seeming external world. It 
is well known that there is a world of internal vi- 
sion, a phantom world within us, which many and 
very different causes may invest with apparent 
substance. The cerebral excitement of fever, those 
obstructions or organic changes of the brain which 
produce insanity. Even less: some such fullness 
of blood-vessels as caused the Berlin bookseller 
Nicolai to behold ocular spectra, may, as well as 
many other physical states of being, bring about 
apparent externity of objects which are really with- 
in the camera obscura of the mind. I well remem- 
ber a late celebrated physician of Birmingham tell- 
ing me an anecdote respecting himself, which bears 
upon this point. 

He was sitting writing at a late hour in his 
study, when, lifting up his eyes, he saw, as he 
thought, his maid Betty standing close to his el- 
bow with a lighted bedroom candle in her hand, 
Supposing this to be a hint that Betty wanted him 
to go to bed, or rather was herself sleepy, he said 
to her, ‘* Betty you may set down the candle and 
goto bed. I don’t want any thing more to-night.” 
Absorbed in writing, Dr. L——, conceiving Betty 
to be gone, did not look up for some time after this. 
But when he again raised his eves, there stood 
Betty with the candle in her hand as before. The 
command to set it down and to go to bed was re- 
peated ; but Betty never stirred. At length, when 
this had happened more than two or three times, 
the Doctor, surprised at Betty’s supposed pervers- 
ity, and thinking she must be afflicted with sud- 
den deafness, put out his hand to push her gently 
toward the door, thereby more energetically to de- 
monstrate that she was, on this occasion, ‘‘ Madame 
de Trop.” Then, said Dr. L——, I received an 
unpleasant shock in discovering that Betty was 
but thin air. My hand went through the phan- 
tom; but even this did not disperse her apparent 
corporeal presence. I felt my pulse. I was ina 
raging fever. I drew out a lancet from my pock- 
et, let myself blood, and as it flowed from my arm, 
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Betty, till then an obstinate ghost, bent on not go- 
ing to bed, was laid in the red sea of the wash- 
hand-basin, which I placed to catch the sanguine 
stream, and with her departed the canger I had 
run of having a violent illness. 

No man, if judicious, will deny what he has.no 
means of disproving: namely, that though of rar¢ 
occurrence, there may be impressions on the nerves 
of sense caused by the MENTAL ACTION of his fel- 
low-beings. 

To prepare my reader's mind for the extreme 
case of an apparent vision of a friend just as he is 
dying, I throw together a few familiar instances 
of common thought-impressing. 

Letters from friends arrive soon after we have 
had those friends strangely present to our thoughts. 
Again, the old proverb of, ‘‘ Talk of the devil and 
he'll appear,” is too constantly verified by the ap- 
parition of our friends at the wrong moment (when, 
perhaps, we are mauling them as only dear friends 
maul one another) to be referred to the doctrine 
of coincidence. And observe; this phenomenon 
happens oftenest where we expected our friend 
least, nay, sometimes when the inopportune friend 
is supposed to be a thousand miles away. 

Again; it happens often that, as we walk in the 
streets, we suddenly think we see a well-known 
face and figure, and we are about to Low undoubt- 
ingly. But no; the stare of surprise in the person 
we half salute shows us we were mistaken. We 
look more narrowly, and we perceive it is not our 
friend ; nay, as we approach nearer, we begin to 
wonder how we could have taken the stranger for 
him. ‘They are sounlike. But, lo, on proceeding 
onward a few hundred yards, we do really encoun- 
ter our man in propria persona, Why should he 
have an avant-courier—a double so & propos and 
so pertinent to the occasion? I hazard the solu- 
tion that the mental atmosphere of our friend had 
impressed us previous to his personal appearance. 

But the domain in which thought-impressing 
may be best studied is cach man’s own home, 
Persons who live together acquire mysterious like- 
nesses, not only of voice but of face. ‘Ihe resem- 
blance of married people to each other (which be- 
gan by unlikeness) is proverbial. A sympathetic 
atmosphere envelops families, and among every 
domestic circle, if the attention be once drawn to 
the subject, a great deal of human influence, and 
transmission of silent thought, will be every where 
perceived. 

I pass to the consideration of that species of 
impression on the sensorium of another which is 
produced by the extremely excited action of a 
dying friend’s brain: a phenomenon which, though 
rare, has for proof the concurrent testimony of 
numbers of mankind. Insuch a case the thought- 
impressing sometimes rises to the simulation of 
absolute vision. The impressed person thinks he 
sees the absent friend or relative, whose cerebral 
agitation influences him from afar. In other cases, 
the senses or the brain are differently acted upon. 

Altogether I divide these kinds of impressions 
into five: 

1. Merely mental. 

2. By the sense of hearing. 

3. By the sense of seeing. 

4. By sight and hearing. 

5. By dreams. 

Of the merely mental impression I will relate 
two instances. The first was told me by the late 
Professor Wilson, of Edinburgh, to whom it oc- 
curred, The other happened to myself: 

**One thing which impressed me strongly when 
I was yet in careless bachelorhood,” said Professor 
Wilson, ‘‘ was the following. I was in Ireland, on 
a visit to a charming family, where the sons were 
all brave and the daughters beautiful. With agay 
party, in which the element of youth predominated, 
I went, in the course of this visit, on a picnic ex- 
cursion to some ruins ef an ancient castle in the 
neighborhood. We were all dotted picturesquely 
about among the moss-grown stones thut lay strewn 
about the inner court of the broken edifice: the 
turf formed our table, and on this a snow-white 
cloth decorously presented pies, hams, chickens, 
and bottles to our view. The thick of the dinner 
being over, we still sat, or lolled in that pleasant 
prolongation of a repast which is the best part of 
a thing ef the sort; but as we knew that, accord- 
ing to the pregramme, our time was limited, on 
account of some other spots which we had yet to 
visit, I was deputed to see, by a reference to my 
watch, that we did not overstay the hour. Ac- 
cordingly, I had placed my watch, a fine old silver 
warming-pan, the paternal gift, on a low fragment 
of the ruin that was just opposite to me, and in the 
intervals of conversation I looked at it, though, in- 
deed, not quite so often as at the face of Mary M. 
Suddenly—I perfectly remember the hands were 
pointing to twenty minutes past two in the sun- 
shine—the watch arrested my gaze, while a re- 
markable feeling passed over me. I said to my- 
self, but to this hour I know not why, ‘ At this 
exact time my brother R. is dying in India.’ The 
sensation came and went with the rapidity of those 
unaccountable impressions 


Which make the present, while the flash doth last, 
Secm but the semblance of an unknown past. 


Yet, so much was I struck with the circumstance, 
that, taking out my pocket-book, saying nothing, 
however, to any body as to why I did so, I noted 
down the day and hour of this strange visitation 
of thought. I did not exactly place confidence in 
the prevision, yet I could not shake off an unpleas- 
ant feeling about it. At length the circumstance 
became merged in the frequent repetition to my- 
self that it was all ‘fudge ;’ and I might call it for- 
gotten (there was plenty of time for this, for it was 
not in the days of steam), when a letter from India 
brought our family the startling intelligence that 
my brother had actually died there on the very 
day when I had made the entry in my pocket- 
book, and at an hour which, by allowance for lati- 
tude, corresponded exactly with that marked by 
my watch when I had my eyes on it. Our corre- 


. spondent also informed us that my brother had, in 


his last moments, mentioned me.” 





Such was Professor Wilson’s story. My own is 
as follows: 

Many years ago I had a friend who was in a bad 
state of health, but not considered to be in any im- 
mediate danger. Indeed, I had heard that he was 
better, and preparing to remove to a milder climate 
for the winter. His passage to Malta was already 
taken. I was then living at a village in Surrey; 
my friend (who had been my patient) was staying 
at a town in Middlesex, about fifteen miles from 
me. Though I had been much interested about 
him, my feelings at the time [ speak of were, by 
the recent death of my father, drawn off in anoth- 
er direction. Perhaps I had not thought of my 
friend C. S. for some days, when, as I was sitting 
at tea with a family party, I suddenly felt myself 
impelled, I might say compelled, to call out, in the 
very midst, too, of other conversation, ‘‘C. 8. is 
dying!” Every one stared. I tried to laugh, 
and to pooh-pooh my own exclamation ; but I made 
a poor hand of it. The sort of way in which I had 
uttered the ominous words was so completely a 
mystery to myself, so exactly as if some one else 
had made use of my organs of speech, that I was 
unpleasantly impressed. However, I did not be- 
lieve my own prediction, and went to bed without 
forebodings. I slept soundly, and without dream- 


ing. But I awoke myself with the sound of my 
own voice. I was calling out loudly, “C. 8S. is 
dead!” Having a light in my room, I looked at 


my watch, and saw that it was between three and 
four in the morning. Two days afterward I re- 
ceived a letter with a black seal from the friend at 
whose house C. 8. had been staying. C. S. was 
dead. On the very day, and at the very hour 
when I had called out ‘C. S. is dying !"—that is, 
seven in the evening—he had been suddenly seized, 
as he also sat at tea (for he had never kept his bed), 
with a difficulty of breathing. He could no longer 
support himself, and was carried up to bed. From 
that time until between three and four in the morn- 
ing he was dying, and conscious that he was dying, 
He spoke much of me, and sent me some last mes- 
sages. His last breath seems to have been drawn 
at the very moment when I woke myself by call- 
ing out, “ C, S. is dead!” 





II. 

I xow proceed to give an example of the second 
mode of tie moribund human influence, namely, 

Impression by hearing. 

Of this I know but one single instance. This, 
however, was related to me by the very person 
to whom the thing happened, a gentleman to 
whom I was introduced by some old friends of 
mine, who corroborated the story Loth by their in- 
timate knowledge of the relater’s veracity, and by 
having heard from other members of his family— 
who were equally ear-witnesses of the fact—pre- 
cisely the same account of it. 

The following is the narrative of Mr. G. : 

Mr. G. loquitur: 

“I was living, when I was about eighteen, with 
my grandmother and my sisters, in a solitary house 
in Yorkshire. I am particular in describing to 
you the sort of house and its situation, because that 
has something to do with the story. It wasa kind 
of old manor-house, square and solid, that stood on 
the highest part of a wide and barren wold. ‘There 
were no large trees near the house, only a few 
shrubberies; and even these were removed away 
from the mansion, which was still further isolated 
by a wide paving of large flag-stones that went en- 
tirely round it. Any one who placed himself on a 
kind of gazebo which terminated the nearly flat 
roof, could not only see all round the immediate 
vicinity of the mansion, but might detect any mov- 
ing thing to a considerable distance. In short, 
nothing could be more bare and bleak than the 
situation of the house, and, at the same time, less 
calculated for concealment of any kind, 

‘One moonlight night, in the late autumn, when 
the general bareness of the scene was increased by 
the thinness of the departing foliage, the family 
were assembled in the large drawing-room. Sud- 
denly, about nine o'clock, a maid-servant rushed 
into the apartment and called out, ‘Oh, sir! oh, 
ma’am! we've all Leen hearing the voice of the 
poor little black boy. He is culling out ‘* Massa 
George !”’ 

‘*To make this intelligible, I must tell you that 
we had had a little black fellow over from our 
property in Jamaica, an orphan, ‘This lad was 
especially considered my servant, and had attached 
himself to me in a most remarkable manner. I 
had, a week or two before my story commences, 
been obliged to leave him on account of his being 
laid up with fever at Liverpool, whither I had gone 
on mercantile affairs. He always had been in the 
habit of calling me ‘Massa George!’ and it was 
this well-known appellation in the well-known 
voice of the Llack that the maid-servants now de- 
clared they heard reiterated outside the kitchen 
window. 

‘** But you may hear it yourself, Sir !’ exclaimed 
the maid. ‘Though where the poor lad is we can 
not find out.’ 

‘Our whole party, upon this, dispersed to differ- 
ent windows, which having opened, we, in effect, 
all heard, in no long time, the voice of poor little 
Dick, singing out, ‘Massa George!’ At first we 
did not doubt that Dick, having got better, had 
left Liverpool, and was really somewhere near the 
house. We therefore searched all about the gar- 
den and shrubberies, but no Dick was to be found. 
Outhouses there were none to examine, for offices 
and stables were alike collected under the roof of 
our mansion, which was farm and manor-house all 
inone. We re-entered the house. We went into 
all the rooms. We went up to the gazebo. For 
miles around the country lay quict in the mvon- 
light, and so distinct that even a doe might have 
been seen stirring any where about it. But no- 
thing was to be detected. We unchained the houso- 
dog and let him roam around the premises. Ile 
baved the moon a little, seemed uneasy, listened, 
howled, and sneaked back to his kennel. Having 
thus done all we could to find the black boy or de- 
tect a trick we felt an uneasy conviction of some- 
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thing strange stealing upon us. The voice, too, 
instead of ceasing, floated about the house more 
wildly than at first. Never shall I forget that 
ery! “’ Massa George! Massa George!’ In every 
tone of the boy’s well-known voice it came upon 
the perfect stillness of a breathless October evening 
in a manner which I can hardly attempt to de- 
scribe. At times it seemed to go off into the dis- 
tance, retreating and retreating, till it was all but 
inaudible. Then the faint smothered tones seemed, 
by degrees, to gather themselves up, and to ap- 
proach the house again. Sometimes the cry ceased 
altogether, then suddenly seemed sounding in our 
very ears, And there was an impatience, an agony 
in the sound, which was heart-rending. ‘Mas—sa 
—Ge—orge!’ in a Tong, wailing manner, was re- 
peated, as if the boy implored me to come to him, 
to pity him, to help him. And this not for a few 
minutes, or for half an hour, but for above two 
hours. At length the sounds became fainter and 
fainter, and only sobbed at intervals upon the air, 
till every thing subsided into silence. 

‘« The next post from Liverpool brought the news 
of poor little Dick’s death. The letter said, ‘ He 
suffered much at the last; and he never ceased to 
ery, ‘* Massa George !” for two hours before he ex- 
pired.’ Those two hours were the very same during 
which the voice was crying out round our house in 
Yorkshire.” 


Q Guod Fight. 


BY CHARLES READE. 
AUTHOR OF “LOVE ME LITTLE, LOVE ME LONG," ETC. 
—_—— 
‘From Advance Sheets, direct from the 
Author.) 
—_ 
CHAPTER XII. 

Whew a man misbehaves, the effect is curious 
on a girl who loves him sincerely. It makes her 
pity him. This, to some of us males, seems any 
thing but logical. The fault is in our own eye, 
the logic is too swift for us. The girl argues 
thus: ‘‘ How unhappy, how vexed, poor * * * 
must be; Aim to misbehzve !” 

Margaret was fall of this sweet womanly pity, 
when, to her great surprise, scarce an hour and a 
half after he left her, Gerard came running back 
to her with the fragments of a picture in his hand, 
and panting with anger and grief. 

‘*There, Margaret! see! see! the wretches! 
Look at their spite! They have cut your portrait 
to pieces.” : 

Margaret looked. And, sure enough, some ma- 
licious hand had cut her portrait into five pieces. 
She was a good girl; but she was not ice; she 
turned red to her very forehead. 

“Who did it ?” 

‘‘Nay, I know not. I dared not ask; for I 
should hate the hand that did it, ay, till my dying 
day. My poor Margaret! The beasts! the ruf- 
fians! Six months’ work cut out of my life, and 
nothing to show for it now. See, they have hack- 
ed through your very face—the sweet face that 
O, heartless, mer- 














ciless vipers !” 

‘“‘ Never mind, Gerard,” said Margaret, panting. 
** Since this is how they treat you for my sake— 
you rob him of my portrait, do you! Well, then 
I give him the original.” 

“Oh, Margaret !” 

‘Yes, Gerard; since they are so cruel, I will 
be the kinder: forgive me for refusing you. I 
will be your wife—to-morrow, if it is your pleas- 
ure.” 





CHAPTER XIII. 


Tue bans of marriage had to be read three 
times, as with us; but they were read on week- 
days, and the young couple easily persuaded the 
curé to do the three readings in twenty-four hours: 
he was new to the place, and their looks spoke vol- 
umes in their favor. They were cried on Monday 
at matins and at vespers; and, to their great de- 
light, nobody from Tergou was in the church. 
The next morning they were both there, palpita- 
ting with anxiety, when, to their horror, a stran- 
ger stood up and forbade the bans, on the score 
that the parties were not of age, and their parents 
not consenting. 

Outside the church door Margaret and Gerard 
held a trembling and almost despairing consulta- 
tion ; but before they could settle any thing, the 
man-who had done them so ill a turn approached, 
and gave them to understand that he was very 
sorry to interfere ; that his inclination was to fur- 
ther the happiness of the young: but that in point 
of fact his only means of getting a living was by 
forbidding bang: what then? The young people 
give me a crown, and I undo my work handsome- 
ly; tell the curé I was misinformed ; and all goes 
smoothly. 

‘*A crown? I will give you a golden angel to 
do this,” said Gerard, eagerly. The man consent- 
ed as eagerly, and went with Gerard to the curé, 
and told him he had made a ridiculous mistake, 
which a sight of the parties had rectified. On this 
the curé agreed to marry the young couple next 
day at ten: and the professional obstructor of bliss 
went home with Gerard’s angel. Like most of 
these very clever knaves, he was a fool, and pro- 
ceeded to drink his angel at a certain hostelry in 
Tergou, where was a green devoted to archery 
and the common sports of the day. There, being 
drunk, he bragged of his day’s exploit; and who 
should be there, imbibing every word, but a great 
frequenter of the sport, the ne’er-do-weel Sybrandt. 
Sybrandt ran home to tell his father; his father 
was not at home; he was gone to Rotterdam to 
buy cloth of the merchants. Catching his elder 
brother’s eye, he made him a signal to come out, 
and told him what he had heard. 

There are black sheep in nearly every large 
family : and these two were Gerard’s black broth- 
ers. Idieness is vitiating: waiting for the death 
of those we ought to love is vitiating: and these 
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two one-idead curs were ready to tear any one to 
death that should interfere with that miserable in- 
heritance, which was their thought by day and 
their dream by night. Their parents’ parsimony 
was a virtue; it was accompanied by industry, 
and its motive was love of their offspring ; but in 
these perverse and selfish hearts that homely vir- 
tue was perverted into avarice, than which no more 
fruitful source of crimes is to be found in nature. 

They put their heads together, and agreed not to 
tell their mother, whose sentiments were so uncer- 
tain, but to go first to the Burgomaster. They 
were cunning enough to see that:he was averse to 
the match, though they could not divine why. 

Ghysbrecht Van Swieten saw tlirough them at 
once ; but he took care not to let them see through 
him. He heard their story ; and, putting on ma- 
gisterial dignity and coldness, he said: . 

‘* Since the father of the family is not here, his 
duty devolves on me, who am the father of the 
town. I know your father’s mind; leave. all to 
me: and, above all, tell no woman a word of all 
this, least of all the women that are in your own 
house: for chattering tongues mar the wisest coun- 
sels.” 

So he dismissed them a little superciliously ; he 
was ashamed of his confederates. 

On their return home they found their brother 
Gerard seated on a low stool at their mother’s knee : 
she was caressing his hair with her hand, speaking 
very kindly to him, and promising to take his part 
with his father and thwart his love no more. The 
main cause of this change of mind was one that the 


woman of thiskind. Itwasthis. She it was who 
in a moment of female irritation had cut Margaret’s 
picture to pieces. She had watched the effect 
with some misgivings, and had seen Gerard turn 
pale as death, and sit motionless like a bereaved 
creature, with the pieces in his hands, and his eyes 
fixed on them till tears came and blinded them. 
Then she was terrified at what she had done; and 
next her heart smote her bitterly ; and she wept 
sore apart: but, being what she was, dared not 
own it, but said to herself, ‘‘ I'll not say a word, 
but I'll make it up to him.” And her bowels 
yearned over her son, and her feeble violence died 
a natural death, and she was transferring her fatal 
alliance to Gerard when the two black sheep came 
in. Gerard knew nothing of the immediate cause ; 
on the contrary, her kindness made this novice 
ashamed of a suspicion he had for a moment enter- 
tained that she was the depredator ; and he kissed 
her again and again, and went to bed happy as a 
prince to think his mother was his mother once 
more at the very crisis of his fate. 


The next morning, at ten o’clock, Gerard and 
Margaret were in the church at Sevenbergen — he 
radiant with joy, she with blushes. Peter was also 
there, and Martin Wittenhaage, but no other friend. 
Secrecy was every thing. Margaret had declined 
Italy. She could not leave her father; he was 
too learned and too helpless. But it was settled 
they should retire into Flanders for a few weeks 
until the storm should be blown over at Tergou. 
The curé did not keep them waiting long, though 
it seemed an age. Tresently he stood at the altar, 





reader will comprehend, if he has ever known a 
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“A PENNY FOR YOUR THOUGHT.” 





They went hand in hand 
The curé opened his 


and called them to him. 
the happiest in Holland. 
book. 

But ere he had uttered a single word of the sa- 
cred rite, a harsh voice cried ‘‘ Forbear!’’ And the 
constables of Tergou came up the aisle and seized 
Gerard in the name of the law. Martin’s long 
knife flashed out directly. 

“Forbear man!’’ cried the Priest. ‘What! 
draw your weapon in a church! And you who 
interrupt this holy sacrament — what means this 
impiety ?” 

‘“‘ There is no impiety, father,” said the Burgo- 
master’s servant, respectfully. “‘ This young man 
would marry against his father’s will, and his 
father has prayed our Burgomaster to deal with 
him according to the law. Let him deny it if he 
can.” 

“*Ts this so, young man?” 

Gerard hung his head. 

‘We take him to Rotterdam to abide the sen- 
tence of the duke.” 

At this Margaret uttered a cry of despair, and 
the young creatures, who were so happy a mo- 
ment ago, fell to sobbing in one another's arms so 
piteously that the instruments of oppression drew 
back a step, and were ashamed; but one of them 
that was good-natured stepped up under pretense 
of separating them, and whispered : 

“Rotterdam? itisalie! We but take him to 
our Stadthouse.” 

They took him away on horseback, on the road 
to Rotterdam ; and, after a dozen halts, and by 
sly detours, to Tergou. Just outside the town 
they were met by a rude vehicle covered with 
canvas. Gerard was put into this, and about five 
in the evening was secretly conveyed into the pris- 
on of the Stadthouse. He was taken up several 
flights of stairs and thrust into a small room light- 
ed only by a narrow window with a verticle iron 
bar. The whole furniture was a huge oak chest. 

Imprisonment in those days was one of the high 
roads to death. It is horrible in its mildest form ; 
but in these days it implied cold, unbroken scli- 
tude, torture, starvation, and often poison. Ge- 
rard felt he was in the hands of an enemy. 

‘Oh, the look that man gave me on the road to 
Rotterdam. There is more here than my father’s 
wrath. I doubt I shall see no more the light of 
day.” And he kneeled down and commended his 
soul to God. 

Then he rose and sprung at the iron bar of the 
window and clutched it. This enabled him, by 
pressing his knees against the wall, to look out. 
It was but for a minute; but in that minute he 
saw a sight that none but a captive can appre- 
preciate. 

He saw Martin Wittenhaage’s back. 

Martin was sitting, quietly fishing in the brook 
near the Stadthouse. 

Gerard sprang again at the window, and whis- 
tled. Martin instantly showed that he was watch- 
ing much harder than he was fishing. He turned 
hastily round and saw Gerard; made him a signal, 
and taking up his line and bow went quickly off. 

Gerard saw by this that his friends were not 
idle, yet he kad rather Martin had staid. The 
very sight of him was a comfort. He held on, 
looking at the soldier’s retiring form as long as 
he could, then falling back somewhat heavily, 
wrenched the rusty iron bar—held only by rusty 
nails—away from the stone-work just as Ghys- 
brecht Van Swieten opened the door stealthily be- 
hind him. The Burgomaster’s eye fell instantly 
on the iron, and then glanced at the window; but 
he said nothing. The window was eight feet high ; 
and if Gerard had a fancy for jumping out, why 
should he balk it? He brought a brown loaf and 
a pitcher of water, and set them on the chest in 
solemn silence. Gerard’s first impulse was to 
brain him with the iron bar, and fly down the 
stairs; but the Burgomaster seeing something 
wicked in his eye, gave a little cough, and three 
stout fellows, armed, showed themselves directly 
at the door. 

‘* My orders are to keep you thus until you shall 
bind yourself by an oath to leave Margaret Brandt 
and return to the church to which you have be- 
longed from infancy.” 

‘* Death sooner !” 

‘As you please.” And the Burgomaster re- 
tired. 





A PENNY FOR YOUR THOUGHT. 


“HusBanD, you are busy thinking, 
Past and present ever linking; 
Take.a penny for the thought: 
Strike a bargain. Is it bought? 

Let me know.” 


“Tis a fancy over-wrought ! 
Be it so. 
I remember, long ago, 
Cupid’s dart 
Struck my heart ; 
Cupid caught me unaware ; 
On the landing of a stair, 
Strung his bow. 
And I'm still acutely feeling 
(For the wound is never-healing) 
All the smart 
Of the blow. 


‘And a maiden fresh and fair, 

Sitting yonder in the chair, 
Saw him do it: 

Held me by her eyes and hair— 

By the magic of her air— 
Held me there 

While he drew it. 
Now you know, 

Pay for hearing !—Only this: 
But a penny! 

Take it back, and give—a kiss, 
One of many.” 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


AN OPINION, 


“ 





\ TORN out by anxious 
watching, Mr. Lorry 
fell asleep at his post. On 
the tenth morning of his 
suspense he was startled by 
wee the shining of the sun into 
ZE the room where a heavy 

itm slumber had overtaken him 

when it was dark night. 

He rubbed his eyes and roused himself; but 
he doubted, when he had done so, whether he 
was not still asleep. For going to the door of 
the Doctor’s room and looking in, he perceived 
that the shoemaker’s bench and tools were put 
aside again, and that the Doctor himself sat 
reading at the window. He was in his usual 
morning dress, and his face (which Mr. Lorry 
could distinctly see), though still very pale, was 
calmly studious and attentive. 

Even when he had satisfied himself that he 
was awake, Mr. Lorry felt giddily uncertain for 
some few moments whether the late shoemaking 
might not be a disturbed dream of his own; for 
did not his eyes show him his friend before him 
in his accustomed clothing and aspect, and em- 
ployed as usual; and was there any sign within 
their range that the change of which he had so 
strong an impression had actually happened ? 

It was but the inquiry of his first confusion 
and astonishment, the answer being obvious. 
If the impression were not produced by a real 
corresponding and sufficient cause, how came 
he, Jarvis Lorry, there? How came he to have 
fallen asleep, in his clothes, on the sofa in Doc- 
tor Manette’s consulting-room, and to be de- 
bating these points outside the Doctor’s bed- 
room door in the early morning ? 

Within a few minutes Miss Pross stood whis- 
pering at his side. If he had had any particle 
of doubt left her talk would of necessity have 
resolved it; but he was by that time clear- 
headed, and had none. He advised that they 
should let the time go by until the regular break- 
fast-hour, and should then meet the Doctor as 
if nothing unusual had occurred. If he appear- 
ed to be in his customary state of mind, Mr. 
Lorry would then cautiously proceed to seek 
direction and guidance from the opinion he had 
been, in his anxiety, so anxious to obtain. 

Miss Pross submitting herself to his judg- 
ment, the scheme was worked out with care. 
Having abundance of time for his usual me- 
thodical toilet, Mr. Lorry presented himself at 
the breakfast-hour in his usual white linen, and 
with his usual neat leg. The Doctor was sum- 
moned in the usual way, and came to breakfast. 

So far as it was possible to comprehend him 
without overstepping those delicate and gradual 
approaches which Mr. Lorry felt to be the only 
safe advance, he at first supposed that his daugh- 
ter’s marriage had taken place yesterday. An 
incidental allusion, purposely thrown out, to the 
day of the week and the day of the month, set 
him thinking and counting, and evidently made 
him uneasy. In all other respects, however, he 
was so composedly himself that Mr. Lorry de- 
termined to have the aid he sought. And that 
aid was his own. 

Therefore, when the breakfast was done and 
cleared away, and he and the Doctor were left 
together, Mr. Lorry said, feelingly: 

‘*My dear Manette, I am anxious to have 

your opinion, in confidence, on a very curious 
case in which I am deeply interested; that is to 
say, it is very curious to me—perhaps to your 
better information it may be less so.” 
' Glancing at his hands, which were discolored 
by his late work, the Doctor looked troubled 
and listened attentively. He had already glanced 
at his hands more than once. 

_ “Doctor Manette,” said Mr. Lorry, touching 
him affectionately on the arm, “the case is the 
case of a particularly dear friend of mine. Pray 
give your mind to it, and advise me well for his 
sake—and above all, for his daughter’s—his 
daughter’s, my dear Manette.” 
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“Tf I understand,” said the Doctor, in a sub- 
dued tone, ‘‘some mental shock—?” 

“Yes!” 

** Be explicit,” said the Doctor. 
detail.” 

Mr. Lorry saw that they understood one an- 
other, and proceeded. 

‘*My dear Manette, it is the case of an old 
and a prolonged shock, of great acuteness and 
severity, to the affections, the feelings, the—the 
—as you express it—the mind. The mind. It 
is the case of a shock under which the sufferer 
was borne down, one can not say for how long, 
because I believe he can not calculate the time 
himself, and there are no other means of getting 
at it. It is the case of a shock from which the 
sufferer recovered by a process that he can not 
trace himself—as I once heard him publicly re- 
late in a striking manner. It is the case of a 
shock from which he has recovered so complete- 
ly as to be a highly intelligent man, ¢apable of 
close application of mind and great exertion of 
body, and of constantly making fresh additions 
to his stock of knowledge, which was already very 
large. But, unfortunately, there has been—” 
he paused and took a deep breath—‘‘a slight 
relapse.” 

The Doctor, in a low voice, asked, ‘‘Of how 
long duration ?” 

“ Nine days and nights.” 

** How did it show itself? I infer,” glancing 
at his hands again, ‘‘in the resumption of some 
old pursuit conyected with the shock?” 

“ That is the fact.” 

**Now, did you ever see him,” asked the 
Doctor, distinctly and collectedly, though in the 
same low voice, ‘‘ engaged in that pursuit orig- 
inally ?” 

** Once.” 

** And when the relapse fell on him, was he 
in most respects—or in all respects—as he was 
then ?” 

**T think, in all respects.” 

“You spoke of his daughter. Does his daugh- 
ter know of the relapse?” 

“No. It has been kept from her, and I hope 
will always be kept from her. It is known only 
to myself, and to one other who may be trusted.” 

The Doctor grasped his hand and murmured, 
‘*That was very kind. That was very thought- 
ful!” Mr. Lorry grasped his hand in return, 
and neither of the two spoke for a little while. 

“Now, my dear Manette,” said Mr. Lorry, at 
length, jn his most considerate and most aftec- 
tionate way, ‘‘I am a mere man ofjbusiness, 
and unfit to cope with such intricate and diffi- 
cult matters. I do not possess the kind of in- 
formation necessary ; I do not possess the kind 
of intelligence ; I want giiding. There is no 
man in this world on whom I could so rely for 
right guidance as on you. ‘Tell me, how does 
this relapse come about? Is there danger of 
another? Could a repetition of it be prevent- 
ed? How should a repetition of it be treated? 
How does it come about at all? What can I do 
for my friend? No man ever can have been 
more desirous in his heart to serve a friend 
than I am to serve mine, if I knew how. But 
I don’t know how to originate in such a case. 
If your sagacity, knowledge, and experience 
could put me on the right track, I might be able 
to do so much; unenlightened and undirected, 
I can do so little. Pray discuss it with me; 
pray enable me to see it a little more clearly, 
and teach me how to be a little more useful.” 

Doctor Manette sat meditating after these 
earnest words were spoken, and Mr. Lorry did 
not hurry him. 

“I think it probable,” said the Doctor, break- 
ing silence with an effort, ‘‘ that the relapse you 
have described, my dear friend, was not quite 
unforeseen by its subject.” 

‘*Was it dreaded by him?” Mr. Lorry ven- 
tured to ask. 

“Very much.” He said it with an involun- 
taryshudder. ‘‘ You have no idea how such an 
apprehension weighs on the sufferer’s mind, and 
how difficult—how almost impossible—it is, for 
him to force himself to utter a word upon the 
topic that oppresses him.” 

‘Would he,” asked Mr. Lorry, “ be sensibly 
relieved if he could prevail upon himself to im- 
part that secret brooding to any one, when it is 
on him?” - 

“JT think so. But it is, as I have told you, 
next to impossible. I even believe it—in some 
cases—to be quite impossible.” 

**Now,” said Mr. Lorry, gently laying his 
hand on the Doctor’s arm again, after a short 


“Spare no 


this attack ?” 

“<T believe,” returned Doctor Manette, “that 
there had been a strong and extraordinary re- 
vival of the train of thought and remembrance 
that was the first cause of the malady. Some 
intense associations of a most distressing nature 
were vividly recalled, I think. It is probable 
that there had long been a dread lurking in his 
mind that those associations would be recalled 
—say, under certain circumstances—say, on a 
particular occasion. He tried to prepare him- 


self made him less able to bear it.” 


relapse ?” asked Mr. Lorry, with natural hesita- 
tion. 

The Doctor looked desolately round the room, 
shook his head, and answered, in a low voice, 
** Not at all.” 

‘* Now, as to the future,” hinted Mr. Lorry. 

** As to the future,” said the Doctor, recover- 
ing firmness, “I should have great hope. As it 
pleased Heaven in its mercy to restore him so 
soon, I should have great hope. He, yielding 
under the pressure of a complicated something, 
long dreaded and long vaguely foreseen and 
contended against, and recovering after the 





the worst was over.” 


silence on both sides, to what would you refer | 





self in vain; perhaps the effort to prepare him- ' 


‘¢ Would he remember what took place in the | 


cloud had burst and passed, I should hope that | 


“Well, well! That's good comfort. I am 
thankful!’ said Mr. Lorry. 

‘‘T am thankful!” repeated the Doctor, bend- 
ing his head avith reverence. 

“There are two other points,” said Mr. Lor- 
ry, “on which I am anxious to be instructed. 
I may go on?” 

‘You can not do your friend a better service.” 
The Doctor gave him his hand. 

“To the first, then. He is of a studious 
habit, and unusually energetic; he applies him- 
self with great ardor to the acquisition of pro- 
fessional knowledge, to the conducting of ex- 
periments, to many things. Now, does he do 
too much ?” 

‘‘I think not. It may be the character of 
his mind to be always in singular need of oc- 
cupation. That may be, in part, natural to it; 
in part, the result of affliction. The less it was 
occupied with healthy things, the more it would 
be in danger of turning in the unhealthy direc- 
tion. He may have observed himself, and made 
the discovery.” 

‘© You are sure that he is not under too great 
a strain ?”’ 

“TI think I am quite sure of it.” 

““My dear Manette, if he were overworked 
now—” 

“ My dear Lorry, I doubt if that could easily 
be. There has been a violent stress in one di- 
rection, and it needs a counterweight.” 

“Excuse me, as a persistent man of busi- 
ness. Assuming for a moment that he was 
overworked, it would show itself in some re- 
newal of this disorder?” 

“JT do not think so. I do not think,” said 
Doctor Manette, with the firmness of self-con- 
viction, “ that any thing but the one train of as- 
sociation would renew it. I think that, hence- 
forth, nothing but some extraordinary jarring 
of that chord could renew it. After what has 
happened, and after his recovery, I find it diffi- 
cult to imagine any such violent sounding of that 
string again. I trust, and I almost believe, that 
the circumstances likely to renew it are ex- 
hausted.” 

He spoke with the diffidence of a man who 
knew how slight a thing would overset the deli- 
cate organization of the mind, and yet with the 
confidence of a man who had slowly won his 
assurance out of personal endurance and dis- 
tress. It was not ‘for his friend to abate that 
confidence. He professed himself more relieved 
and encouraged than he really was, and ap- 
proached his second and last point. He felt it 
to be the most difficult of all; but remember- 
ing his old Sunday morning conversation with 
Miss Pross, and remembering what he had seen 
in the last mine days, he knew that he must 
face it. , 

‘‘The occupation resumed under the influ- 
ence of this passing affliction so happily recov- 
ered from,” said Mr. Lorry, clearing his throat, 
“we will call — Blacksmith’s work. . Black- 
smith’s work. We will say, to put a case, and 
for the sake of illustration, that he had been 
used in his bad time to work at a little forge. 
We will say that he was unexpectedly found at 
his forge again. Is it not a pity that he should 
keep it by him?” 

The Doctor shaded his forehead with his 
hand, and beat his foot nervously on the 
ground. 

‘He has always kept it by him,” said Mr. 
Lorry, with an anxious look at his friend. 
‘¢ Now, would it not be better that he should let 
it go?” 

Still the Doctor, with shaded forehead, beat 
his foot nervously on the ground. 

“You do not find it easy to advise me?” 
said Mr. Lorry. ‘‘I quite understand it to be 
a nice question. And yet I think—” And 
there he shook his head, and stopped. 

** You see,” said Doctor Manette, turning to 
him after an uneasy pause, “it is very hard to 








explain, consistently, the innermost workings 
of this poor man’s mind. He once yearned so 
frightfully for that occupation, and it was so 
welcome when it came; no doubt it relieved 
his pain so much, by substituting the perplex- 
ity of the fingers for the perplexity of the brain, 
and by substituting, as he became more prac- 
ticed, the ingenuity of the hands for the inge- 
nuity of the mental torture, that he has never 
been able to bear the thought of putting it quite 
out of his reach. Even now, when, I believe, 
he is more hopeful of himself than he has ever 
been, and even speaks of himself with a kind 
of confidence, the idea that he might need that 
old employment, and not find it, gives him a 
sudden sense of terror like that which one may 
fancy strikes to the heart of a lost child.” 

He looked like his illustration as he raised 
his eyes to Mr. Lorry’s face. 

“But may not— Mind! I ask for no in- 
formation, as a plodding man of business who 
only deals with such material objects as guin- 
eas, shillings, and bank-notes—may not the re- 
tention of the thing involve the retention of 
the idea? If the thing were gone, my dear 
Manette, might not the fear go with it? In 
short, is it not a concession to the misgiving to 
keep the forge ?” 

There was another silence. 

** You see, too,” said the Doctor, remulous- 
ly, ‘‘ it is such an old companion.” 

‘*T would not keep it,” said Mr. Lorry, shak- 
ing his head; for he gained in firmness as he 
saw the Doctor disquieted. ‘‘I would recom- 
mend him to sacrifice it. I only want your au. 
thority. I am sure it does no good. Come! 
Give me your authority, like a dear, good 
man. For his daughter's sake, my dear Ma- 
nette !” 

Very strange to see what a struggle there 
was within him! 

‘*In her name, then, let it be done; I sanc- 
tion it. But I would not take it away while he 
was present. Let it be removed when he is not 
there ; let him*miss his old companion after an 
absence.” 

Mr. Lorry readily engaged for that, and the 
conference was ended. ‘They passed the day 
in the country, and the Doctor was quite re- 
stored. On the three following days he re- 
mained perfectly well, and on the fourteenth 
day he went away to join Lucie and her hus- 
band. The precaution that had been taken to 
account for his silence Mr, Lorry had previous- 
ly explained to him, and he had written to Lu. 
cie in accordance with it, and she had no sus- 
picions. 

On the night of the day on which he left the 
house Mr. Lorry went into his room with a 
chopper, saw, chisel, and hammer, attended by 
Miss Pross, carrying g light. There, with closed 
doors, and in a mysterious and guilty manner, 
Mr. Lorry hacked the shoemaker’s bench to 
pieces, while Miss Pross held the candle as if 
she were assisting at a murder—for which, in- 
deed, in her grimness, she was no unsuitable 
figure. The burning of the body (previously re- 
duced to pieces convenient for the purpose) was 
commenced without delay in the kitchen fire ; 
and the tools, shoes, and leather were buried in 
the garden. So wicked do destruction and se- 
crecy appear to honest minds, that Mr. Lorry 
and Miss Pross, while engaged in the commis- 
sion of their deed, and in the removal of its 
traces, almost felt, and almost looked, like ac- 
complices in a horrible crime. 





CHAPTER XX. 


A PLEA. 
Wuen the newly-married pair came home, 
the first person who appeared to offer his con- 
gratulations was Sydney Carton. They had not 
been at home many hours when he presented 
himself. 


He was not improved in habits, or in 
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looks, or in manner; but there was a certain 
rugged air of fidelity about him, which was new 
to the observation of Charles Darnay. 

He watched his opportunity of taking Darnay 
aside into a window, and of speaking to him 
when no one overheard. 

“Mr. Darnay,” said Carton, “I wish we 
mivht be friends.” 

‘We are already friends, I hope.” 

“You are good enough to say so as a fashion 
of speech; but I don’t mean any fashion of 
speech. Indeed, when I say I wish we might 
be friends, I scarcely mean quite that, either.” 

Charles Darnay—as was natural—asked him, 
in all good-humor and good-fellowship, what he 
did mean? , 

“Upon my life,” said Carton, smiling, 6 I 
find that easier to comprehend in my own mind 
than to convey to yours. However, let me try. 
You remember a certain famous occasion when 
I was more drunk than—than usual ?” 

‘J remember a certain famous occasion when 
you forced me to confess that you had been 
drinking.” 

‘I remember it too. The curse of those oc- 
casions is heavy upon me, for I always remem- 
ber them. I hope it may be taken into account 
one day, when all days are at an end for me!— 
Don’t be alarmed; I am not going to preach.” 

‘‘T am not at all alarmed. Earnestness in 

you is any thing but alarming to me.” 
" « Ah!” said Carton, with a careless wave of 
his hand, as if he waved that away. ‘On the 
drunken occasion in question (one of a large 
number, as you know) I was insufferable about 
liking you and not liking you. I wish you 
would forget it.” 

‘«T forgot it long ago,” 

“Fashion of'speech again. But, Mr. Darnay, 
oblivion is not so easy to me as you represent 
it to be to you. I have by no means forgotten 
it, and a light answer does not help me to for- 
get it.” 

‘If it was a light answer,” returned Darnay, 
‘“‘T beg your forgiveness for it. I had no other 
object than to turn aslight thing, which, to my 
surprise, seems to trouble you too much, aside. 
I declare to you, on the faith of a gentleman, 
that I have long dismissed it from my mind. 
Good Heaven, what was there to dismiss ? 
Have I had nothing more important to remem- 
ber in the great service you rendered me that 
day ?” 

*« As to the great service,” said Carton, ‘‘I 
am bound to avow to you, when you speak of it 
in that way, that it was mere professional clup- 
trap. I don’t know that I cared what became 
of you when I rendered it. Mind! I say when 
I rendered it; I am speaking of the past.” 

**You make light of the obligation,” return- 
ed Darnay, “but I will not quarrel with your 
light answer.” . 

“Genuine truth, Mr. Darnay, trust me! I 
have gone aside from my purpose; I was speak- 
ing about our being friends. Now you know 
me; you know I am incapable of all the higher 
and better flights of men. If you doubt it, ask 
Stryver, and he'll tell you so.” 

‘I prefer to form my own opinion without 
the aid of his.” 

“Well! At any rate you know me as a dis- 
solute dog, who has never done any good, and 
never will.” 

“‘T don’t know that you ‘ never will.’” 

“But I do, and you must take my word for 
it. Well! If you could endure to have such a 
worthless fellow, and a fellow of such indiffer- 
ent reputation, coming and going at odd times, 
I should ask that I might be permitted to come 
and go as a privileged person here ; that I might 
be regarded as a useless (and I would add, if 
it were not for the resemblance I detected be- 
tween you and me, an unornamental) piece of 
furniture, tolerated for its old service, and taken 
no notice of. I doubt if I should abuse the per- 
mission. It is a hundred to one if I should 
avail myself of it four times inayear. It would 
satisfy me, I dare say, to know that I had it.” 

** Will you try 2” 

“That is another way of saying that I am 
placed on the footing I have indicated. I thank 
you, Darnay. I may use that freedom with 
your name?” 

“J think so, Carton, by this time.” 

They shook hands upon it, and Sydney turned 
away. Within a minute afterward he was, to 
all outward appearance, as unsubstantial as ever. 

When he was gone, and in the course of an 
evening passed with Miss Pross, the Doctor, 
and Mr. Lorry, Charles Darndy made some 
mention of this conversation in general terms, 
and spoke of Sydney Carton as a problem of 
carelessness and recklessness. He spoke of 
him, in short, not bitterly or meaning to bear 
hard upon him, but as any body might who saw 
him as he showed himself. 

He had no idea that this could dwell in the 
thoughts of his fair young wife; but when he 
afterward joined her in their own rooms, he 
found her waiting for him, with the old pretty 
lifting of the forehead strongly marked. 

“ We are thoughtful to-night ! said Darnay, 
drawing his arm about her. 

‘Yes, dearest Charles,” with her hands on 
his breast, and the inquiring and attentive ex- 
pression fixed upon him; “we are rather 
thoughtful to-night, for we have something on 
our mind to-night.” ' 

** What is it, my Lucie?” 

‘Will you promise not to press one question 
on me, if I beg you not to ask it?” 

“Will I promise? What will I not promise 
to my Love ?” 

What, indeed, with his hand putting aside 
the golden hair from the cheek, and his other 
hand against the heart that beat for him! 


‘‘T think, Charles, poor Mr. Carton deserves 
more consideration and 
pressed for him te-night.” 





‘Indeed, my own? Why so?” 

“That is what you are not to ask me. But 
I think—I know—he does.” 

“If you know it, it is enough. What would 
you have me do, my Life?” 

‘‘T would ask you, dearest, to be very gener- 
ous with him always, and very lenient on his 
faults when he is not by. I would ask you to 
believe that he has a heart he very, very seldom 
reveals, and that there are deep wounds in it. 
My dear, I have seen it bleeding.” 

“It is a painful reflection to me,” said Charles 
Darnay, quite astounded, ‘‘that I should have 
done him any wrong. I never thought this of 
him.” 

“My husband, it is so. I fear he is not to 
be reclaimed; there is scarcely a hope that any 
thing in his character or fortunes is reparable 
now. But I am sure that he is capable of 
good things, gentle things, even magnanimous 
things.” 

She looked so beautiful in the purity of her 
faith in this Jost man that her husband could 
have looked at her as she was for hours. 

‘And, oh my dearest Love!” she urged, 
clinging nearer to him, laying her head upon 
his breast and raising her eyes to his, ‘‘ remem- 
ber how strong we are in our happiness, and 
how weak he is in his misery!” 

The supplication touched him home. “TI will 
always remember it, dear Heart! I will remem- 
ber it as long as I live.” 

He bent over the golden head, and put the 
rosy lips to his, and folded her in his arms. If 
one forlorn wanderer, then pacing the dark 
streets, could have heard her innocent disclos- 
ure, and could have seen the drops of pity kiss- 
ed away by her husband from the soft blue eyes 
so loving of that husband, he might have cried 
to the night—and the words would not have 
parted from his lips for the first time— 

‘God bless her for her sweet compassion!” 





HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Tue Umsrecta Brrer Brt.—It rained—hopelessly. 
The clouds came down in sheets and sluices. Monsieur 
de H——, an elegant “‘ of the first water,” found this sec- 
ond water too wet for him. He was islanded under an- 
other man’s portico, and not a hackney coach or an um- 
brella within screaming at. Suddenly around the cor- 
ner comes a plain citizen, housed under a protecting can- 
opy of blue cotton and whalebone ; but, under this envi- 
able umbrella, walking alone. A thought seizes Monsieur 
de H——. He rushes to the citizen's side, and seizing 
him affectionately by the arm, commences eager narra- 
tion of a touching train of events. Not giving his aston- 
ished listener time to respond, he hurries him along— 
sharing his umbrella, of course, as he goes—and clinging 
closely to his side, and vociferating the confidential com- 
munications till they arrive at the Boulevard. He stops 
at a café, and then, for the first time, apparently, takes 
a surprised look at the face of his umbrella-lender. Over- 
whelming apologies—had wholly mistaken the person— 
thought it was his intimate friend—begs ten thousand 
pardons—and dodges into the safe inside of the ceffee- 
house. But the fun was to be in the telling the story. 
Toaconvulsed circle of delighted fellow-dandies Monsieur 
de H—— was telling his adventures, when, by chance, 
Placing his hand upon his heart, he missed the usual pro- 
tuberance in his vest pocket. The valuable gold watch 
was gone! In his close clinging to the apparently plain 
citizen the gay joker had hugged a pickpocket, and— 
**consequence was!" But he was subsequently fonder 


ef ‘‘a dry joke” than a wet one!—Paris Letter. 





A dandy with more beauty than brains married an 
heiress, who, altheugh very accomplished, was by ne 
means handsome. One day he said te her, ‘* My dear, 
as ugly as you are, I love you as well as though you were 

retty.” 
are Thank you, love,” was the reply. ‘I can return the 
compliment, for, fool as you are, I love you as well as 
though you had wit!” 


A man went into a beer-shop and called for a pint ef 
ale. He drank a little, and thinking it tasted rather 
queerly, asked the landlord if any thing was the matter 
with his beer. The answer was, that it was first-rate 
beer. This satisfied the cust , and he swallowed the 
remainder. When he got te the bottom, seeing seme- 
thing in the measure, he asked what it was. ‘+I declare,” 
said Boniface, “I forget te take eut the soap when I 
shaved this morning !"’ 











** Gubbins is very clese," it was observed; “‘he will 
squabble about a single farthing." 

“ Well,” remarked Sharp, ‘‘I have always thought 
the less ene squabbles &bout the better.” 





Dean Swift, hearing ef a carpenter falling through the 
scaffolding of a house which he was engaged in repair- 
ing, dryly remarked that he had got through his werk 
premptly. 


What is that which every one can divide, but ne one 
can sce where it has been divided? Water. 








The man who planted himself en his good intentiens 
has not yet sprouted. 





A Question ror Sunverors.—Is a crazy tenement a 
mad-Louse ? 





> 
A person fond of the marvelous told an improbable 
story, adding, as was his wont, ‘“‘ Did yeu ever hear of 
that before *" 
* No, Sir,"’ said the other; “ pray, did yeu ?" 





A lawyer on his death-bed willed all his property to a 
lunatic asylum, stating as his reason for so doing, that 
he wished his property to return to the liberal class of 
people who had patronized him, 





Dr. Johnson says, “Good actions are never lost or 
thrown away.” That is probably the reason why one so 
seldom meets with them, 


An apothecary asserted in a large company “‘ that all 
bitter things were hot.” 

“No,” replied a physician, “a bitter cold day is an 
exception.” 


Most kinds of roots and bark are now used as medi- 
cines, except the cube root and the bark of a dog. 


Many a man keeps on drinking till he hasn't a coat to 
either his back or his stomach. 














One of the Princeton boys writes an incident very 
characteristic of our friends the gintlemen from Ireland : 

“There was a great excitement in college; the stu- 
dents had taken possession of an old revolutionary can- 
non belonging to the town, and planted it in the college 
campus, where it was watched night and day for a month, 
the students apprehending a reprisal from the townsmen. 
One night the alarm was given, and the whole college 
assembled around the cannon armed to the teeth. Just 
then one of the old college servants, an Irishman, ‘ Lar- 
ry’ by name, appeared, armed with a club, ready to assist 
His masters, the students, and thus expressed himself: 
* Be hokey, gintlemen, av the snobs do come for the can- 
nin to-night, sure they'll all go away corpees /'" 





EPITAPHS 


ADAPTED TO THE PREVALENT CAUSES OF DEATH—BRO- 
KEN BRIDGES—MISPLACED 8SWITCHIES—COLLISIONS— 
CROSSINGS UNWATCHED — MAKING UP LOST TIME — 
DRAWBRIDGES OPEN WITHOUT BIGNALS, ETO. 





PROVIPED FOR THE USE OF PRESIDENTS, DIRECTORS, AND SUPER- 


INTENDENTS OF RaILRoaDS.— Fone et orige. 


“A sudden pitch, 
From a misplaced switch, 
Laid me dead in this ditch.” 


“Off the track the engine rushed— 
Some were drowned and I was crushed.” 


“What is life? ‘Tis but a vision. 
Here I died by a collision; 
Twenty more died by the same: 
Verdict—‘ Nobody to blame.’” 


“Sister, mother, aunt, and me 
Were run over. Here we be. 
We should have had time to mizzle 
Had they blown the engine’s whistle.” 





** Sweeping round a curve 
Whose outer flexture bordered an abyss, 
The cars were canted down the precipice, 
And seven of us killed. But what of that? 
*Twas the curve did it. And the engineer, 
Being upon a bender, was excused." 





“Train-borne traveler, rushing by, 
As thou passeth pipe thine eye. 
Here a car, well filled with freight, 
Killed sixteen and wounded eight. 
For a moment, friends, be weepers, 
As you pass the railroad sleepers, 
You may share our fate—why not? 
Ere you reach the next depot.” 


“Here are deposited the bones 
(The flesh being torn off) 
Of an unkrféwn man, 

Who, being deaf, blind, and lame, 
Neglected to obey the customary signals, 
And was run over as a punishment 
For his contumacy. 

The engineer promptly stopped the engine 
After it had cut the body in two, 

And, with most exemplary humanity, 
Conveyed the remains to an adjacent wood-shed, 
Where all means of resuscitation were tried; 
But alas! 

The vital spark had fled! 

For the humanity they displayed, 

The engineer and signal men 
Were presented by the company 
With a serviee of plate. 

Go thon and do likewise.” 





“Ah, William! heme from the wars? Where is the 
brether whe went with you?” “Ah me! we left our 
mother together. One of us was killed. How can I 
bear to tell her which one it was?” 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
ules Hauel’s Eau Athenienne, or Hair 


OVATOR, not only restores the Hair, but alse im- 
proves the sight; it restores gray and wiry hair to its 
eriginal life celor and youthful softness and beauty. Jt 
is not a Dye, and will not soil the skin or linen. Sold 
by all Druggists, and by Jutes Haug. & Co., No. 704 
CuEsTNUT StRERT, Philadelphia. 


MUSICAL BOXES, 


Playing from 2 te 36 Tunes, manufactured by the best 
makers in Switzerland. 
PAILLARD & MARTIN, Importers, 21 Maiden 
Lane, New York. 
NCE A WEEK. 
A NEW ILLUSTRATED PERIODICAL, 
conducted b 
THE BEST WRITERS IN EUROPE, AND ILLUS- 
TRATED BY THE FIRST ARTISTS. 


FIRST MONTHLY PART NOW READY. 








The follewing are a few of the regular contributers to 
. ONCE A WEEK. 
William M. Thackeray, Shirley Breoks, 


Charlies Reade, Misa Mulech, 
Alfred Tennyson, Mrs. Gaskell, 

G. H. Lewes, Tom Taylor, 
Geo. A. Sala, George Meredith, 
Harriet Martineau, Charles Knight, 
G. W. Dasent, &e., &e., &e., 


And the fellewing eminent designers and artists are en- 
ged en the illustrations. 
John Leech, Hablot K, Brewne, 
J. E. Millais, C. Keene, 
John Tenniel, A. Wolf, &c, 
First menthly part now ready. 
Price 10 cts. weekly. In monthly parts, price 36 cts. 
Subscription per year, four dullars. 
WILLMER & ROGERS, 
No. 42 Nassau Street, N. Y. 
Fer sale by all booksellers and news agents. 
MISS 
Respectfully inferms her friends and the public that 
her Sehool, 
No. 10 GRAMMERCY PARE, 
EAST 20TH STREET, 
Will eommence on Tuesday, Sept. 20. 
A punctual attendance ef her pupils is requested. 
Those who have confided their daughters to Miss 
HAINES in past years, may be assured of her continued 
desire and, as she trusts, increased ability, to impart to 
her pupils a substantial, useful, and accomplished edu- 
eation. She has the aid of teachers of acknowledged 
talent, and it will be their united aim to contribute, as 
much as possible, to the personal happiness, as well as 
moral and intellectual imprevement, ef those committed 
te their care. 


Grover & Baker’s 
Celebrated Noiseless 


Family Sewing Machines, 


At Reduced Prices. 

495 Broadway, New York. 18 Summer Street, Boston. 
73@ Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 181 Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore. 58 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, 118 
Montgomery Street, San Francisco. 

SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 
ARE YOU GOING TO THE SPRINGS? 
BLACK DIAMONDS 
Will give you sométhing to talk about. 
Sold by all Booksellers, 
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PRINCE IMPERIAL CHAMPAGNE, 


FROM 
DE VENOGE & CO., EPERNAY, FRANCE, 


A Wine of rare quality at a moderate price. Sold at 
the PrincirpaL Horets and by all the Leaping Drat- 
E£xs throughout the country. 


E. V. HAUGHWOUT, Sole Importer, 


Corner of Broadway and Broome Street, 


361 BROADWAY 539 
— - a SETTS, 
ucker’s Flowers, Feathers, and Miscellaneo 
Are all reliable. rc, 


ProtEstans FRENCH INSTI- 

TUTE for YOUNG GENTLEMEN, in New York, 
No. 48 East 24th Street, near Madison Park, Boarding 
and Day School, CLassicat and CoMMERoIAL. This 
institution will be reopened on the 15th of September. 
It presents a thorough course of instruction in all its 
branches, including the Spanish and German lauguages, 
The French is the language of the school. Comfortable 
arrangements for a limited number of pupils. Prospect- 
us, with testimonials, the names of my pupils and of 
their parents during the past Four years, &c., to be had. 

Prof. ELIE CUARLIER, Director. 

References: Paris, Rev. Dr. F. Monod. 

Geneva, Rev. Dr. Merle d' Aubigné. 
Washington, Hon. Lewis Cass, Secretary of State. 
Boston, Prof. L. Agassiz, 

Princeton, Prof. A, Guyot. 

New York, C. King, President of Columbia College. 
Rev. Dr. I. Ferris, Chancellor of the N. Y. University. 
Rev. Dr. 8. H. Tyng. 

Rey. Dr. F. Hawks. 


Singer’s Sewing Machines. 
Age superior for all manufacturing purposes. 


ARE more desirable for all kinds of family sewing. 
Arg capable of doing a greater variety of work. 














Azz free from the faults of other machines. 
AzgE almost noiseless in their operations. 

Ags much better, and therefore worth more. 
Azs perfectly simple and easily kept in order. 
Ane cheaper because they earn more money. 
ARE just the Machine for every family. 


I. M. SINGER & CO., 


No. 458 Broadway, corner of Grand. 





EVERETT HOUSE, 
HAWLEY D. CLAPP, Proprnrirror, 
Norra Srpz Union Squaksz, 
NEW YORK. 


COZZENS’ 
West Point Hotel 


is 
NOW OPEN. 


LA TOURETTE HOUSE, 
Berecen Point, Hupson Co. N. J. 
Wesley W. Hill (late of the Lafarge House), Proprietor. 

This fashionable Summer Hotel is beautifully situated 
on the banks of the Kill von Kull, opposite Staten Island. 
Excellent Bathing, Boating, Fishing, and Driving in the 
immediate vicinity. Gentlemen with their families vis- 
iting New York, will find this House as convenient as a 
hotel in town, as it takes no longer time (only 35 minutes 
by Steamboat) to reach it, than to go from South Ferry 
te Union Square. 


INTERNATIONAL HOTEL, 


NIAGARA FALLS. 

ROBERT B. COLEMAN, late of the firm of COLE- 
MAN & STETSON, of the Astor House, and more re- 
eently engaged at the St. Nicholas Hotel, New York, has, 
in connection with his son, FREDERICK W. COLEMAN, 
opened the above-named elegant house, which, having 
been enlarged and greatly improved, renders it very de- 
sirable to visitors at this the grandest of watering places. 


TRENTON FALLS. 


This mest picturesque of the WATER FALLS OF 
AMERICA can now be reached at a small expense from 
Utica by Railroad. 














N. B.—Three trains a day 
IMMEL’S TOILET VINEGAR is 


far superior to Eau de Cologne as a lotion for the 
Toilet or Bath, a reviving Perfume and a powerful Dis- 

infectant. 
Sold by all the Trade. 
E. RIMMEL, Perfumer, London and Paris. 








Books by return Post to any Post Office in the United 
States. 
OOD BOOKS by MAIL. — We send all 
‘ Books prepaid by return of FIRST MAIL, at pub- 
lishers’ prices. Address FOWLER & WELLS, No. 303 


Broadway, New York, United States Book Agency. 
Country dealers supplied. 


CLOVE ANODYNE 


TOOTHACHE DROPS. 
Complain no more of Aching Teeth, 
when instantaneous relief may be had for 25 cents. 


Prepared by A. B. & D. SANDS, Druggists, 100 Ful- 
ton Street, New York. 
Sold also by Druggists everywhere. 











| Digger & PATTEN—Examine Inventions 

and procure American and Foreign Patents. .Pat- 
ent Agency opposite main entrance of Patent Office 
Building, Washington City, D. C. 


F WHISKERS AND MUSTACHES 
won't grow upon your face, use my onguent (estab- 
lished 1852), which will force them to grow six weeks 
from the first application, and without stain or injury to 
the skin. Price $1. Sent by mail, post free, to any ad- 
dress, R. G. GRAHAM, 109 Nassau Street, New York. 








XPERIENCED AGENTS WANTED IN 
all parts of the country to obtain Subscribers for 
* LOSSING’S PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK OF THE 
REVOLUTION," in Two Volumes Royal Octavo, con- 
taining upward of 1500 pages, and 1100 beautiful illustra- 
tions. This work will be sold exclusively by Agents, to 
each of whom a special District will be given. Rare in- 
ducements offered. Applicants should name the Coun- 
ties they would prefer. For full particulars address 
GEO. W. ELLIOTT, care HARPER & BROTHERS, 
New York. . 
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HEALTH OF AMERICAN WOMEN. 


The great value of the GRAEFENBERG MEDI. 
CINES, including their splendid remedy, Marshall's 
Uterine Catholicon, is guaranteed by testimonials from 
the most distinguished men in the country, whose names 
and the evidence of genuine character, are at the service 
of any person interested. Among them are testimonials 
of the GOVERNORS OF TWO STATES, the Chair- 
man of the BOARD OF HEALTH OF NEW YORK, 
one of the Surgeons-in-Chief of BELLEVUE HOSPI- 
TAL, many Clergymen, including the Rev. N. Bangs, 
D.D., THE HEAD OF THE METHODIST CHURCH, 
THE STATE CIIEMIST AND ASSAYER of the State 
of Massachusetts, THE MAYOR OF NEW YORK 
CITY, UNITED STATES COMMISSIONER to Great 
Britain, the Proprietor of BARNUM’S MUSEUM, and 
many other public men, together with Editorial Notices 
from the leading journals in the country. 


To Dr. VALENTINE Morr, President and Professor of 

Surgery. 

To Dr. G. 8. Beprorp, Professor of Diseases of Women, 

New York University. 

To Dr. Wittarp Parker, President of Academy of 

Medicine. 

To Dr. J. Manton Stums, Head of Women's Hospital, 

New York. 

To Dr. Joun C, Crexzszman, Professor of Diseases of 

Women, New York: 

GENTLEMEN: Your position in the medical profession 
is very high. You claim for yourselves great medical 
and surgical abilities, and profess to teach others how to 
cure disease. Can you do it yourselves? r 

The consulting physicians of the Graefenberg Compa- 
ny make no professions of position. They merely claim 
to cure disease, and are willing to rest their case upon 
the testimony of those they have cured, and not upon 
any position or honors awarded by a self-constituted 
medical board. From each of you, gentlemen, patients 
have come to the consulting rooms of THE GRAEFEN- 
BERG COMPANY. In some instance, you have ex- 
hausted your skill, and given them up as incurable. In 
other instances, you have nearly killed them, and made 
their cure very slow and difficult, by injudicious surgical 
operations. Yet, under the beneficent and judicious op- 
eration of the Graefenberg treatment, ALL of these suf- 
Jerers are in a fair way to be cured ; MOST of them are 
cured already. 





t#™~ The Graefenberg Family Medicines will always 
cure all diseases for which they are recommended with 
certainty and safety. 


The Graefenberg Manual of Health and their cele- 
brated series of medicines should be in every family.— 
Scientific American, New York. 

The Graefenberg Medicines are better than others, 
and their Manual of Health is an able work.— Wisconsin 
Argus. 





The Graefenberg Manual of Health is a capital little 
book, full of useful medical information, so plain that 
**he who runs may read," and with the Graefenberg 
Medicines apply its common sense principles to practice. 
—Pennsylvanian, Philada. 





The Graefenberg theory varies from all newfangled 
notions, but it will preserve and restore health. — New 
York News. 


j The Graefenberg Medicines and the Manual of Health 
are invaluable, and should be in every family.—N. Y. 
Sun, 


The Graefenberg Family Medicines 


OONSIST OF 

CONSUMPTIVES BALM, 
THE GRAEFENBERG COMPA- 
NY'S MARSHALL'S UTERINE 


Price $3 00 per bot. 


CATHOLICON, “ 150 « 
SARSAPARILLA COMPOUND, “ 100 “ 
GRAEFENBERG PILE REMEDY, “ 100 ad 
DYSENTERY SYRUP, * 50 “ 
CHILDREN'S PANACEA, “ 59 “ 
FEVER AND AGUE REMEDY,~“ 50 per box. 
VEGETABLE PILLS, « 25 « 
EYE LOTION, * 25 per bot. 
GREEN MOUNTAIN OINTMENT, “ 2D per box 
HEALTH BITTERS, “ 25 per pack. 
MANUAL OF HEALTH, “ 25 per copy. 





All of the Graefenberg Family Medicines are prepared 
by a skillful physician, and they may be relied upon in 
all cases for which they are recommended. They consist 
of eleven medicines, from which one may be selected 
adapted to the case. 





te For Sate at Tue Orrioce or THE GRAEFEN- 
BERG Company, No. 32 Park Row, New York. 


THE GRAEFENBERG COMPANY’S 
MARSHALL'S UTERINE CATHOLICON 

Is a certain cure for all female monthly irregularities, 
weakness, tumors, ulceration, inflammation, whites, fall- 
ing, and other local derangements of the uterine organs, 
as well as the constitutional troubles arising from them 

Price $1 50 per bottle; five bottles for $6, It can 
be safely sent by Express. 

te CAUTION. <1 

An ARTICLE, wHotty Unavctruorizep, Ngarty Re- 
SEMBLING THIS IN NAME AND LABEL, HAS BEEN PUT 
IN CIRCULATION. 

Address Letters and orders to 

JOSHUA F. BRIDGE, M.D., 

Secretary and Consulting Physician, Graefenberg Com- 
pany, NO. 32 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 





Invalids throughout the country may address DR- 
BRIDGE concerning their health with perfect confidence. 

(= If medicines are not ordered, and an extended 
opinion is required, the Letter must contain One Dollar 
to insure reply. 





The Graefenberg Manual of Health has been revised 
and improved, and elegantly illustrated with beautifully- 
colored Engravings of the human system. Sent by mail 
to any part of the country on receipt of 25 cents. It is 
a complete guide to all diseases and their cure. 

[== Address JOSHUA F. BRIDGE, M_LD., 
SEcreTaRy GRAEFENBERG COMPANY, 
32 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 





Dysentery, Diarrhea, Cholera, and all the bowel com- 
plaints yield immediately te the GRAEFENBERG DYsEN- 
Price 50 cents per bettie, 


TERY Syevr. 





TIFFANY & CO, 
Importers & Manufacturers 
No. 550 Broadway, New York, and 


Rue Richelieu, No. 79, Paris, 
DIAMONDS, AND OTHEK PRECIOUS STONES, 
FINE JEWELRY. WATCHES. 

Sirver Ware, Pratep Wark, TABLE CUTLERY; 
Clocks, bronzes, Artistic Gas Fixtures, 
Desks, Dressine-ases, Work-Boxes, JEWEL-BoxEs, 
Fans, Kitcn l’oncgLan, 

And many other Articles of Art and Lurury. 

The only Agents in New York for the sale of Chas. 
Frodsham's Watches, whose superiority over any other 
— time-pieces ever made is unquestionably estab- 
ished. 

Every article is marked in in res the Lowest 
Price at which it will be sold. ptm 





SENSATION BOOK FOR THE DOG-DAYS! 


BLACK DIAMONDS 


GATHERED IN THE DARKEY NOMIS 
©F THE SOUTH. 


By EDWARD A. POLLARD, of Virginia. 


s BEING 





DAGUERREOTYPIC SKETCHES OF AUNTS DERBY AND JUDY, 
UNOLES POMPEY, NASH, ‘OLD BONES,” JUNK, “THE 
PREACHER,’ AND OTHERS IN THE LAND OF SLAVE- 

RY; EXHIBITING THEIR HABITS, MANNERS, 
AMUSEMENTS, SUPERSTITIONS, MODES OF 
RELIGIOUS BELIEF, &c., &c. 


WITH A LETTER FROM THE AUTHOR TO 
HORACE GREELEY, Esq. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

New Oxieans Detta.—‘ Remarkably free from sec- 
tional prejudice and acerbity. The author knows negro 
nature profoundly, intimately; not through the cold light 
of ethnological science, but the warm, enkindling recol- 
lections of boyhood and youth.” 

t1cHMOND (Va.) Dispaton.—‘“ One of the few accu- 
rate and natural portraits of negro character and life we 
have ever seen. Nearly all of them, including Uncle 
Tom's Cabin, and most of the replies thereto, are mere 
caricatures, Here is the genuine nigger, as he is seen in 
the kitchen and field every day." 

Tas New York Triscne.—In the course of a column 
of editorial notice, the Tribune says of one of the pas- 
sages of the Book: “It has been disintegrated from the 
main work, and, in the highly respectable character of 
an Elegant Extract, is now making a fashionable tour 
through the newspapers." 


SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


lyol. 12mo, Cloth. Beautifully printed. Fifty Cents. 


(SENT BY MAIL, PREPAID, ON RECEIPT OF 
FIFTY CENTS. 
PUDNEY & RUSSELL, PUBLISHERS, 
79 JOHN STREET, NEW YORE. 


EVERY BODY READS IT. 
IT IS IMMENSELY POPULAR. 


MRS. PARTINGTON’S 
NEW BOOK, 


KNITTING WORK, 


Is now ready and for sale everywhere. The advance or- 
ders, amounting to over ’ 


il 
10,000 Copies, 
and the great rush for the book, fully prove the immense 


popularity of Mrs. Partington, whose name is 
A HOUSEHOLD WORD. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER, 
“Sam Slick has run his race. Mrs. Partington now is 
the American humorist; original, genial, laughable, and 
not uninstructive. We wish it to be understood that 
*Ixs'’ is included in these remarks. No one should buy 
the beok who thinks it sinful to laugh." 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 
has said that ** Humor must have feeling in it, wit needs 
none, Voltaire was a wit; but Mrs. Partington's con- 
versation with the omnibus driver has more feeling and 
humor than ever he uttered." 


KNITTING WORK, 
By Mas. Partington, 
is not wholly a humorous book, but a happy combina- 
tion of philosophy and mirth, in which the most beauti- 
ful thoughts and sentiments are scattered among Part- 
ingtonian rhymes and conceit. 
It is elegantly illustrated by 


AUGUSTUS HOPPIN, 


whose own appreciation of humor has been well applied 
to Mus. Parrineton and 1kE 

The present indications are, that the sale of the book 
will even surpass that of the old lady's previous volume, 
of which over 


30,000 COPIES 


were sold in a few months after its issue. 


— 


In1 Vol. 12mo, Price $1 25. 


Brown, Taggard & Chase, 


PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 
Raa 's WHITE ALMOND SOAP 


and FAMILY BAR SOAP are confidently recom- 
mended for their emollient properties and delightful 
aroma. iat 
Sold by all the Trade. : 
‘4 RIMMEL, Perfumer, London and Paris, 

















ARE YOU GOING TO THE MOUNTAINS? 
BLACK DIAMONDS 
Will interest and startle you. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


American Guano. 
TO FARMERS AND DEALERS 


in Guano, This Guano from Jarvis Island, in the Pa- 
cific Ocean, which has been proved to be the most valu- 
able fertilizer ever discovered, is offered for sale at whole- 
sale and retail at less than two thirds the price of Peru- 
vian. For particulars address C. 8. MARSHALL, Prest, 
American Guaue Co., 66 William Street, New York. 








LIST OF DERBY & JACKSON’S LATE 
PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE BY BOOKSELL- 
ERS AND TKAVELING AGENTS, OR SENT BY 
MAIL, POSTAGE PREPAID, ON RECEIPT OF THE 
PRICE. 
TEN YEARS OF PREACHER-LIFS; 


on, 
CHAPTERS FROM AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
By the Rev. W. H. Mitpurn. $1. 

FROM DAWN TO DAYLIGHT; On, Tae Sturie 
sag or a Western lloms. By a Minister's Wiie. 
2mo, $1 

ACADIA; On, A Montn amone Toe Brus Noszs. 
By Frep. 8. Cozzens, auther of the * Sparrowgrass I’a- 

ma lL. 

VIEWS AND OPINIONS OF RELIGIOUS SUB- 
JECTS. (A New Volume of Star ) By the Rev. 
Henry Warp Bercusr. 12mo, $1 

PLAIN AND PLEASANT TALK ABOUT FRUIT, 
FLOWERS AND FARMING. By the Rev. Henry 
Warp Beronsr. 12mo, $1 25. 

MADAME DE STAEL'S GERMANY. Edited by O. 
W. Weitent, A.M. 2 vols. $250, 

THE COMPLETE WORKS OF MICHAEL DE 
MONTAIGNE.. With Notes from all the Commenta- 
tors, Biographical and Bibliographical Notices, &c. By 
W. Hazurrr. .4vols. $5, 

‘ “we ADVENTURES OF TELEMACHUS. 

v e 
VOLTAIRE’S HISTORY OF CHARLES XII. 1 


vol. $1 
a OF COUNTRY LIFE. By Atice Cary. 


SPARKS FROM A LOCOMOTIVE; On, Lira anv 
Linerty in Evrors. By the author of “ Belle Brittan's 
Letters.” $1. 

THE METHODIST; On, Inctpents anp Cmarac- 
TERS FROM LIF® IN THR BALTIMORE CONFERENCE. Ly 
MigiaM FLeToneR, 2 vole. $2. 

NOTES FROM HENRY WARD BEECHER'S DIS- 
COURSES. By Aveusta Moore. $1. 

FUTURE LIFE; Os, Soengs 1n AnotueR Wonrtp. 
By Gro. Woop. } 

MADAME LE VERT'S SOUVENIRS OF TRAVEL. 
(New Edition.) 2vols. $2. 

Cc sow SPARROWGRASS PAPERS. (New Edi- 
tion.) 1. 

THE RIFLE, AXE AND SADDLEBAGS. By W. 
H. Mineurn. 1 vol. 

DERBY & JACKSON, Publishers, 
119 Nassau Street, New York. 


ARE YOU GOING TO THE LAKES? 
BLACK DIAMONDS , 

Can be read while waiting for a nibble. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


HELDON & COMPANY’S 
NEW BOOKS are 


SUMMER PICTURES, 
FROM COPENHAGEN TO VENICE 
By the Rev. Henry M. Fisvp. 

1 vol. 12mo, price $1. 

“The volume reads less like the formal narrative of a 
tourist than the genial conversation of a friend." — N. 
Y. Tribune. 

“We have read few books which have given us more 
real pleasure." —New York Herald. 


THE CHINA MISSION. 
By the Rev. Wx. Duan. 
1 vol. 12mo, price $1. 














Either of the above sent by mail prepaid for $1. 


TO SOUTHERN MERCHANTS. 
HARNDEN’S EXPRESS 
LEAVES EVERY 
TUESDAY, THURSDAY AND SATURDAY, 

BY STRAMSBHIP, 

FOR SAVANNAH, 

Thence, by Georgia Central Railroad, to 
MACON, MEMPHIS, ATLANTA, 
AUGUSTA, MOBILE, KNOXVILLE, 
NASHVILLE,' COLUMBUS, MONTGOMERY, 
NEW ORLEANS, 
And all Towns in the interior of 
Georgia, Alabama and Tennessco, 
Every description of merchandise forwarded at Low 
rates, and delivered with promptness and despatch, 
For further particulars apply at the office of 
HARNDEN'S EXPRESS, 74 Broadway. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York, 
Have just Published; 


A LIFE FOR A LIFE. A Novel. By Miss Mvrocn, 
Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” * Olive," 
** The Ogilvies,” “ The Head of the Family,” * Avill- 
ion?’ ** Agatha's Husband,” “ A Hero," &c., &c. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 


LIFE AND LIBERTY IN AMERICA; or, Sketches of 
a Tour in the United States and Canada in 1857-8. 
By Cuagies Maoxay, LL.D., F.3.A. With Ten Il- 
lustrations, 12mo, Muslin, $1 25. 








LEVER'S GERALD FITZGERALD. Gerald Fitz- 
gerald, ‘*The Chevalier.” A Novel. By Cuantes 
Laver, Author of “Charles O'Malley," ** Glencore," 
“The Dodd Family Abroad,” ‘Sir Jasper Carew,” 
‘*Maurice Tiernay,” &c. Complete, 8vo, Paper, 50 
cents, 


ALFORD'S GREEK TESTAMENT. The Greek Tes- 
tament: with a Critically Revised Text: a Digest of 
Various Readings; Marginal References to Verbal and 
Idiomatic Usage; Prolegomena; and a Critical and 
Exegetical Commentary. For the Use of Theological 
Students and Ministers. By Hunzy A.rorp, b.D., 
Minister of Quebec Chapel, London, and late Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. Vol. I., containing 
the Four Gospels. 944 pages, 8vo, Muslin, $5 00; 

Sheep extra, $5 50; Half Calf extra, $6 00. 


AMERICAN WIT AND HUMOR. Illustrated by J. 
MeLznan. Svo, Paper, 50 cents, 


THE LIFE OF JABEZ BUNTING, B.D., with Notices 
of Centemporary Persons and Events. By his Sen, 
Tuomas Perctvat Bunting. Vol. I., with a Por- 
trait. 12mo, Muslin, $1 00. 








ADAM BEDE. A Novel. By Groner Extor, Author 
12me, Muslin, $1 00, 


of ** Scenes of Clerid&l Life." 





THE COMPLETION OF 
MISS STRICKLAND'S QUEENS OF SCOTLAND. 
Lives of the Queens of Scotland and English Princesses 
connected with the Regal Succession of Great Britain. 
By Aengs Stercktanp. Vol. VIII. completing the 
Work. 12mo, Muslin, $100; Sects in Muslin,$8 00; 
Half Calf, $14 80. 


ABBOTT'S FRENCIL REVOLUTION. The French 
Revolution of 1789, as viewed in the light of Repub- 
lican Institutions. By Joun S.C. Anporr, Author of 
“The History of Napoleon Bonaparte,"* * Napoleon at 
St. Helena,” &c, With numereus Engravings. Svo, 
Muslin, $2 50. 


(Ce Harree & Broruers will send any of the above 
Works by Mail, postage paid (for any distance in the 
United States under 3000 miles), en receipt of the Money. 





IMMEL’S ROSE-LEAF POWDER 
imparts a delicate rosy hue to the skin, and ren- 

ders it soft and beautiful. 
Sold by all the Trade. 
. RIMMEL, Perfumer, London and Paris. 





DO YOU STAY AT HOME? 
BLACK DIAMONDS 
Will drive away the Blue Devils. 
Sol1 by all Booksellera, 


A NEW NOVEL, 
by the Author of 


“John Halifax.” 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York, 
Publish this Day: 


A LIFE FOR A LIFE. 


A Novel. 


By MISS MULOCH, 
Author of 
“John Halifax, Gentleman," “ Olive,” “ The Ogilvies,” 
“The Head of the Family,” “ Avillion,” 
** Agatha's Husband,” “ A Hero,” 
&ce., &c, 





[9 Sent post-paid to any part of the United States 


on receipt of Fifty Cents, 





Every Number of Harrer's Magazine contains 
rom 20 to 50 pages—and from one third to one half— 
more reading than any other in the country. 


A Splendid | Number. 


‘“HARPER’S 
WEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


FOR SEPTEMBER. 


ConTrENTs: 
TROPICAL JOURNEYINGS.—PANAMA. 
Illustrated by Twenty-one Engravings. 
A FOREST STORY. — THE ADIRONDACK 
WOODS AND WATERS. By T. Apvison Ricuanps. 
Illustrated by Eleven Engravings. 
SOMETHING ABOUT DIAMONDS. 
Illustrated by Twenty-seven Engravings. 
A RAINY DAY AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 
A SHORT DISTANCE IN THE COUNTRY. 
MAUD ELBERT'S LOVE MATCH. 
THE MEETING BY THE HEMLOCKS, 
OUR HOUSES. 
A HOMELY SONG OF TOIL. 
THE DIVIDING LINE BETWEEN FEDERAL 
AND LOCAL AUTHORITY. — POPULAR SOVER- 


KIGNTY IN THE TERRITORIBS, By 






AS. 
THE VIRGINIANS. By W. M. Taacxerar. 
ILLUSTRATIONS. —F lat Rebellion. — Warrington Man- 
or.—Two Head-Pieces, 
Cuartrer LXXXIV. In which Harry submits to the 
common Lot. 
Cuarren LXXXV. Inveni Portum. 
Cuartrer LXXXVI. At Home, 
MONTHLY RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 
LITERARY NOTICES, i 
EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR, 
OUR FOREIGN BUREAU. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER 
FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 
ILLUsTERATIONS.—Equestrian Cestume.—Cloak. 


Whoever has had occasion to consult the past volumes 
of the Magazine must have been struck with the multi- 
plicity of papers embodying important geographical, his- 
torical, and scientific facta, so thet, apart from its merits 
as a storehouse ef entertaining reading, it is of no small 
value as a work of general reference, and on a great va- 
riety of subjects. The “Monthly Kecord ef Current 
Events,” in particular, though promising little imme 
diate interest at the date of its publication, increases in 
importance from year to year, and now furnishes a sort 
of chronological summary, the conveni and satisf 
tory character of which will be the most highly appre- 
clatéd by those whe have the most frequent occasion ta 
consult its columns.—N. Y. Tribune, 

Harper's MaGazine is, emphatically, the American 
people's magazine. Sound in religion, censervative in 
politics, elegant in taste, varied in matter, overrunning 
with sympathy and humor, and guided all the time by a 
sturdy common sense, it has no rival. Nor will it have 
soon. We rejoice in its prosperity.—New Orleans Chris- 
tian Advecate. 





TERMS. 
One Copy for One Year . ‘)<* + $3 00 
Two Copies for One Year. ° ° - 500 
Three or more Copies for One Year (each) 200 
And an Extra Copy, gratis, for every Club of Tex Sux- 
sORIBERS. 
Hagren’s Warxty and Hazrzn's Magazine, togeth- 
er, one year, $4 00 
The Postage upon “ Hanrer'’s Magazine’ must be 
id at the Office where it ie received. The Postage is 
‘hirty-siz Centa a year. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


A FIRST-CLASS ILLUSTRATED PAPER. 
THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
FAMILY NEWSPAPER IN THE WORLD. 
Five Cents a Noumpge; $250 a Yuan. 

MR. CHARLES DICKENS'S New Serial, entitled “A 
TALE OF TWO CITIES,” Splendidly Illustrated by 
MoLxnan, was commenced in **Harper's Weekly" for 
May 7, and will be continued from week to week until 
completed. 

GEO. WILLIAM CURTIS'S Illustrated Serial Tale 
ef American Life, entitled ““ TRU ,”’ was commeneed 
in ** Harper's Weekly" for April 9. 


TERMS OF HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
One Copy for Twenty Weeks. . . . . $108 
One Copy forOne Year. . . . . . . 250 
One Copy for Two Years . . . ... 400 
. 900 
20 00 








Five Copies for One Year. . . . + 
Twelve Copies for One Year. . . 
Twenty-five Copies for One Year - - eo 
An Extra Copy will be allowed for every Club of Twaive 
or TWENTY-FIVE SUBSCRIBERS. : 

Teeus FoR Apvartising.—///ty Cents a Line. 

A Liberal Discount will be made te those wishing te 
Advertise for three Montiis or more. 

* © Persons living in the City ef New Yerk wishing 
ae Harper's Weekly" left at their heuses, will please send 
their names and residences, with the subscriptien meu- 
ey, te the Office ef Publicatien. 

HARPER & BROTUERS, Puscisurns, 
Frankiia Square, New York. 
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Youne America. ‘‘No, mamma, you needn't 
ask me to wash this morning. I ain't agoin’ to 





endanger my lialth in that filthy Croton.” 


“~~ 





= 


anwat'r (hic) all day! Shocking, ain't it ?” 





Mr. Jones (to indignant Wife of lis bosom). 
“You see, Mrs. J., ’taint wholesome, th’ Crot’n, 
so Bill’n’I’s b’n obliged (hic) t'drink (hic) brand- 


Poor BecGar or A. Bacnevor. Do you 
mean to say, Mrs. SoapSuds, that you consider 
this shirt clean?” 

WAsHERWomAN. “ Faith, an’ it’s as clane as I 
can make it, in the prisent state of the Croton.” 








THE CROTON WATER PANIC IN NEW YORK. 


Conscrextious Piumper. ‘’Tain’t my fault, 
m’m, that the pipes won't work ; its all owing 
to the Croton, which bu’sts ’em and rusts ’em.” 
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OUR POLICE AND OUR BROADWAY RASCALS. 
First Orricer. ‘‘ Where will it please you to go to-night, sir? They give Lalla Rookh at 
Wallack’s; or would you like to visit the Opera?” 
Rascau (who is vulgarly supposed to be in the Tombs). ‘‘Confound the Opera! It bores me!” 
Seconp Orricen. ‘ Pr’aps, sir, you would like a drive through the Central Park. I'd like to 
have your opinion of the new improvements there.” 
Rascau (deliberating). I guess !'ll go to Delmonico’s first and dine; then, yes—then I'll go and 


get drunk where we was last night.” 
Boru Orricers. “ All right, sir!” 


[Ereunt. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
oe NEW BOOKS. 


MICHELET'’S LOVE (L'Amour). $1. 
@ PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION. $1 00. 
HARTLEY NORMAN. The New Novel. $1 25. 
A BACHELOR'S STORY. By Oliver Bunce. $1 00. 
THE VAGABOND. Sketches by Badeau. $1 00, 
NEW AND THE OLD. By Doctor Palmer. $1 25. 
*," Sent by mail, poct-paid, on receipt of price, by 
RUDD & CARLETON, Publishers, 
130 Grand Street, New York. 











Designed for the use of the Medical Profession and the 
Family, having superseded the so-called ** Gins''"—* Ar- 
omatic,” ‘‘ Cordial," “ Medicated," &c., is now indorsed 
by all of the prominent physicians, chemists, and con- 

i as p ing all of those intrinsic medicinal 
qualities (tonic and diuretic) which belong to an old and 
pure Gin. Put up in quart bottles and sold by all drug- 





* gists, grocers, ce. 


A. M. BININGER & CO., 
(Established in 1778.) SOLE PROPRIETORS, 
No. 388 Broadway, N. Y. 


Curtis’ Cure for Baldness. 


This remedy is reliable; contains no oil, lead, or sul- 
phur; ft has been tested in Boston, Providence, and the 
Eastern States. J. M. CURTIS, Proprietor, Providence, 
Ri. Sold by B. M. Guion, 127 Bowery; J. & J. Cod- 
dington, 715 Broadway; W. H. Lewis, 527 Greenwich 





Hayes; G. P. Milne; and Reynclds & Co., Brooklyn; 
P, Rellew. Jersey City; U. T. Mercer, Newark. 
BARNES & PARE, Nos, 13 and 15 Park Row, 
And all Druggists, General Agents, 





These celebrated and pleasant Bitters are highly rec- 
ommended by the faculty as the purest and finest Tonic 
and Stimulant ever offered to the public for General De- 
bility, Loss of Appetite, Constipation, and other Derange- 
ments of the Stomach. 

Prinxoctrat Depot, 


No. 145 Water Street. 
For Sale Everywhere. 








E. A. BROOKS, 

575 Broadway & 150 Fulton Street. 
A splendid t of Ladies’, Gentle- 
men’s, and Children’s Boots, Shoes, 
and Gaiters. 





ARE YOU GOING TO THE SEA SHORE? 
Take along the novelty of the season, 
BLACK DIAMONDS! 

Sold by all Booksellers. 


RICHARDSON’S NEW METHOD 
FOR THE PIANO—JUST ISSUED. 





Being superior in its plan of Study, exceedingly at- 
tractive in its Lessons and Exercises, and unequalled in 
its adaptation to the wants of all classes, is meeting with 
a most extensive sale, and rapidly becoming the most 

ular system of Piano Instruction in this country. 





» $3. 
Published by OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 





Hostetter’s Celebrated Stomach Bitters. 
Hostetter’s Celebrated Stomach Bitters. 
Hostetter’s Celebrated Stomach Bitters. 
Hostetter’s Celebrated Stomach Bitters. 
Hostetter’s Celebrated 

Hostetter’s 
Hostctter’s 


TRY IT. TRY IT. 
EVERYWHERE. 
EVERYWHERE. EVERYWHERE. 


EVERYWHERE. EVERYWHERE. 


FOR SALE 
AT DRUGGISTS, GROCERS, WINE MERCHANTS. 


The Press and the Medical Fraternity recommend it 


| to the use of everybody. No necessity to ask where it 
| is sold, for it is 


Everywhere Everywhere Everywhere 
in the in the in the 
WORLD. WORLD. WORLD. 


To prove the power of its sales, we will say one word. 
The manufacturers of sevcral articles of the kind have 
endeavored to stop the sale of this valuable Tonic, have 
offered bribes to have the advertisements kept out of the 
papers, and in every possible way tried to damage the 
reputation which the article has acquired. All we ask 
is that the Public will give it a fair and impartial trial : 
we warrant the most satisfactory results. 


COUNTRY DEALERS 

who have not this valuable medicine, will find it to their 
advantage to keep it for sale. There will be no trouble 
in getting it, as every Wholesale and Retail Druggist 
throughout the World has it. Once more we say 
Buy it. Buy it Buy it. Buy it. Buy it. 
Try it. Try it. Try it. Try it. Try it. 
Buy it. Buy it. Buy it. Buy it. Buy it. 
Try it. Try it. Try it. Try it. Try it. 

Principal Depot 13 and 15 Park Row, N. Y. Sold 
and manufactured by 


HOSTETTER & SMITH, 
PITTSBURG, Pa. 





DR. J. B. MARCHISI’S 
UTERINE CATHOLICON, 


FOR THE RELIEF AND CURE OF SUFFERING FEMALES. 

With such universal suffering as saddens the female 
life, a really efficient medicine must be their best friend. 
Where the most eminent physicians have failed, this 
Catholicon has restored health to the patient and happi- 
ness to the fireside, ‘*The cures of Female Complaints 
by Marchisi's Catholicon are truly surprising."— New 
Bedford Standard. *1t has cured an obstinate case in 
our own family."— Woman's Advocate, Phila. ‘No ar- 
ticle ever a d the r dations like this. I 
use it in my practice with astonishing results."—E. B. 
Perkins, M.D., Marielta, O. “I have tested it in cases 
of Irregularities, Ulcerations, Lucorrheea, Flooding and 
Painful Menstruation, Prolapsus Uteria, &c., with great 
success, It is worthy of the notice of the Faculty."— 
Jno. C. Onatox, M.D., Baltimore, Md. * Prevail upon 
medical men to use it.”—Jzsse Lower, M.D., Lawrence- 
ville, Ga. Such letters pour in from a thousand sources, 
showing it is 

wi 


Never 
It is active and efficient in any form of disease pecu- 
liar to the Female Sex. Daughters, Wives, and Moth- 
ers! Marchisi's Catholicon will cure you. A pamphlet, 
with symptoms, treatment, letters, &c., sent tis by 
mail, or delivered by Agents. [[g Do not confound Dr. 
Marchisi with any other name. It is sold at $2 per bot- 
tle, or three botties for $5, by an Agent in almost every 
town. When not found, enclose money, and order by 
Express. Address 
BARNES & PARE, General Agents, 
13 and 15 PARK ROW, N. Y., 
Or J. D. Park, Cincinnati; Weeks & Porter, Boston; 
J. Wright & Co., New Orleans, J.B, MARCHISI, M.D, 








DELANO 
Life- 
Preserving 
, Coat and 
“’ Vest 
| £2» Company. 


Office 
ae 





Salesroom 
No. 256 
Broadway, 
opposite 
the 
City Hall 
Park. 





Vest inflated. 





The above Company are Manufacturers of every kind 
of Life Preserving Garments, to which they would call 
the attention of all persons who are occasionally or con- 
stantly upon the water—ladies, gent) d child 
who would have perfect security and additional pleasure 
while bathing — boat and yacht clubs, and all who are 
fond of aquatic sports, &c., read the following testimoni- 
als from the highest authority in the land: 


NAVY YARD, Wasarnerton, Nov. 2d, 1858, 





Sir— 
Agreeably to your order of the 1st inst., we have wit- 
nessed a series of satisfactory experiments made with T. 
A. Detano's Life-Preserving Vest, and have the honor 
to report that we consider it a valuable invention—well 
adapted as the means of saving human life, from its con- 
venient form, and the readiness with which it can be in- 
flated, and slight liability to get out of order, 
With respect, your obedient servant, 
CHARLES C. TURNER, 
Commandant U.S. Navy. 
WM. S. MAURY, Lieutenant. 
T. W. PATTERSON, Lieutenant. 
GEORGE WILMARTH, Boatswain. 
W. H. HAMILTON, Gunner. 
To Isaao Tovory, Secretary of the Navy. 
FBO we Newport, R. I., October 6th 1858. 
Delano Life- ing Coat and Vest Company : 
GxnTLEMEN—I have examined the improved Life-Pre- 
serving Vest, invented by T. A. Delano, and have seen 
it put to many severe tests, all of which it has so admir- 
ably stood that I consider it a perfect protection against 
drowning. The elastic straps prevent a large amount 
of inflation without incommoding or fatiguing the body, 
and, as far as I am aware, are an entirely new device an: 
& very useful invention. 
Yours, very “eee 
EO. W. CULLUM. 
Capt. U. S. Engineers. 





ARE YOU_GOING TO SARATOGA OR NEWPORT? 
BLACK DIAMONDS 
Will afford pleasant reading for an evening. 
‘ Sold by all Booksellers. 


' REMINGTON’S 








ILION, N. Y., 
POCKET AND BELT SIZE REVOLVER. 
GUN CANES (RIFLE AND SHOT). 
Also Manufacturers of Cast Steel, Stubs-twisted and 
— Iron Rifle and Shot Gun Barrels, Gun Mount- 


ngs, &c. 
Sold by Dealers generally. 


IMMEL'S BOUQUET — ALL THE 
YEAR ROUND, and WOOD VIOLET, are the 
near, Perfumes in Paris and London. 


, Perfumer, London and Paris. ' 








ARD TIMES NO MORE. — ANY Lady 

or Gentleman in the United States, possessing 

from $3 to $7, can enter into an easy and respectable 

business, by which from $5 to $10 per day can be realized. 
For culars, address (with stamp), 

. B. ACTON & CO., 41 North SIXTH Street, ' 

Philadelphia. 





